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Series introduction 



One feature of education is the gap that exists between 
academic into^ts and teacher practice. i*he theoretical and 
research interests of academics, on the one hand, are not 
readily available to teachers; th^ practical concerns of 
teachers, on the other hand, may not be taken account of 
by academicG. 

It is hopeu that this .series of monographs wiU provide 
a link between academic thought and research and the 
practice of teaching. Each volume in the series discusses 
amtemporary educational issues and research in a way that 
can inform educational practice. They do not provide a set 
of prescriptive reconmiendations, but present a discussion 
of theory and research with the intention of highlighting 
the implications for /iducational practice in a way that can 
inform teachers. 

The issues discussed in this monograph series include: 
the relationship between the political and economic insti- 
tutions of society and the education system, suggesting 
a link between sodo-politicil conditions and educational 
policies and programs: the experience of teaching, em- 
phasising the importance of the self-concept of teachers in 
their socialisation into a professional role; ethnicity and 
multicultural policy, suggesting that these are best under- 
stood in terms of social class and what this might mean 
for teachers; a view of gender-related inequalities in edu- 
cation that suggests that these are best understood in 
U^rms of ideology about the family; the impact of new tech- 
nology on society and the implications this may have for 
education; and the possibilities that confront the education 
system and the practising teacher. 

It is hoped that these monographs will clarify some of 
the complex issues confronting educationists oiid will 
stimulate thought and discussion among teachers that will 
inform their own practice and add to the continuing debate. 




David Dawkins 

Course team chairperson 
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In 1971 Michael Young, a weU known British sociologist and education- I ntroduCtlOII 

allst, edited his seminal book on the sociology of knowledge. Knowledge 

and Control. In this book he drew together a number of authors who tried 

to deUneate the ways in which much of what we accept as everyday 

'knowledge', inchiding school 'knowledge*, is socially constricted, meaning 

that it is a creaticm of particular dominant groups in a particular kind 

of sodetjr at a particular point in time and serves to help maintain them 

in power. Furthermore, the air of truth and of tradition that is conveyed 

with regard to such knowledge ensures that for the most part we do not 

ordinarily qaestiaa whether these assumpaons reaUy are the best or indeed 

the only way to understand the world, whether they mask hidden power 

relationships and structures, or even whether they limit our perspectives 

in ways which might actually be detrimental to ourselves. 

In the preamble to that book. Young (1971) included a short poem by 
Robert Desnoe. a French poot, which iUustrates in simple form the com- 
plexities of some of the related social theories and concepts to which I 
will refer in this monograph on gender and education, including social 
reproduction theory, the concept of hegemony, the concept of ideology 
and the concept of utopia. The stanzas by Desnos follow. 

One day young CapUun Jonathan, 

he was ei^teen at the time. 

Captured a Pelican 

On an island in the Far East. 

In the morning. 

This Pelican 

of Jonathan's, 

Laid a white egg 

and out of it came 

A Pelican 

Astonishingly lilce the first. 
And this second Pelican 
laid in its Kvm 
A white egg. 

From which came inevitably 
Another 

Who did the same again. 
This sort of thing can go on 
a very long time, 
if you don't make an omelette. 

(Desnos, in Young 1971, p.i) 



Social reproduction theories are theories which try to explain why pelicans 
keep producing white eggs which keep producing pelicans which keep 
producing white eggs, and so on. Spedfically, social reproduction theories 
developed as an attempt to imder&tand just how capitalist systems seemed 
tc be able to hold themselves together and to continue relatively 
unchanged, or how they were able to reproduce themselves. This was of 
both real and theoretical interest, given Marxian predictions regarding 
the self-destruction of capitalist states. For example, Antonio Gramsci 
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(1891-1937), Italian political theorist, developed a different interpreta* 
tion of Marxian thought which concentrated more on the superstructure- 
social institutions which grew from the production system— than on the 
economic basa itself (Gramsci 1971). In explaining how capitalism was 
able to maintain itself he focused on the concept of 'hegemony', by which 
he meant the success of a dominant class in projecting its own particular 
way of seeing the world of human relationships so that this is accepted 
as comrnon sense and the natural order of things by those who are in fact 
subordinate to it. The state, and consequently the educe'.! ^n system as 
an important part of the state, are seen as having the promulgation of 
this dominant class hegemony as an importa part of its function. 

Louis Althusser (1918-), a French philosopher, in an influential essay 
argued that all societies are based on a particular mode of economic 
production and to continue to exist they nr \3t reproduce both the labour 
power necessary to maintain that system and the relations of production, 
01 the world view necessary for people to continue to believe in that par* 
ticular economic system (Althusser 1971). Althusser viewed education 
as an 'ideological apparatus' of the state which had berome» in mature 
capitalism, the key means by which this reproduction occurs. He stressed 
the way in which the school, through an ideology of neutrality with regard 
to its function actually reproduces both the labor power and the relations 
of production. It does this through its teaching of basic knowledge and 
skills, and through the inculcation of the kind of behaviour and attitudes 
required to facilitate sabmission to the rules of the established order. 

Bourdieu & Passeron (1977), contemporary French sociologists stud3dng 
the French education system, have stressed another element of reproduc- 
tion theory, and that is how in a class-based social system the relevant 
social practices are perpetuated. They argue that not only does the edu- 
cation system maintain and stabilise the class structure but that it does 
this, together with the family, by inculcating within the growing child 
a system of dispositions, or 'habitus' which will facilitate the ability to 
behave in the class-appropriate ways in later life. Furthermore, the kinds 
of acceptable knowledge, attitudes and behaviour that belong to the upper 
classes are the same as those that are increasingly required the higher 
one goes in the educational system. Conversely, knowledge, attitudes and 
behaviour that are prevalent in the lower classes are increasingly less 
acceptable within the education system the further up one goes. In 
addition schools mask their arbitrary nature and appear 'natural'—th^ 
just reward merit— thus legitimating not only themselves but the whole 
social structure a.<* well. 

The most clear-cut and comprehensive analysis of education from a 
reproductive framework is the 1976 work of American economists Samuel 
Bowles and Herbert Gintis (1876). Schooling in Capitalist America is a 
historical study which traced the relationship between changes in the 
American system of economic production and educational reforms. Bowles 
& Gintis (1976) see this relationship in terms of a 'correspondence prin- 
ciple', in which a close connection between education and the capitalist 
production system is ensured, not through the content of education but 
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through the correspondence between the social relations of the workplace 
and those of the school. Specifically, the authority and control system 
in schods replicates the hierarchical division of labour in the vertical power 
structure of the workplace. Students* lack of control over their curric- 
ulum is similar to workers' lack of control over the content of their jobs. 
The motivational system in schools, based as it is on grades and the threat 
of failure, is similar to the worker's situation with regard to wages and 
the spectre of unemployment. The compartmentalisation of academic 
knowledge in schools is similar to the fragmented nature of jobs in most 
industries. The emphasis on competition between individual students in 
schoob is similar to the stress on individual competition in the workplace. 

These reproduction theories have provided considerable incentive to 
rethink the role of education in contemporary society. They have been 
a welcome relief from either self-congratulatory approaches about the 
grand historical march of social progress led by schools, or the Wame- 
the*victim approaches which accept without question the basic economic 
and political structures of a society and consider solutions to the edu- 
cational 'problems' of those seen to be deficient in terms of the dominant 
social system. 

However, reproduction theories have some weaknesses. With Robert 
Desnos and his pelican in mind again, they do not explain how omelettes 
ever get made. Furthermore, while it is apparent that both a male and 
female pelican must in some wuy be involved in the production of the egg 
there is no allusion whatsoever to either the sex of the pelican nor the 
relevant interaction that must have occurred Social reproduction theories 
have two major problems, one is their determinism and the other is their 
sexism« (I hasten to add that these are not the only socia/ theories that 
suffer from these weaknesses.) The deterministic natxire of these theories 
means that the stronger one argues for the power of the social structures, 
the harder it is to explain how an individual or group ever escapes their 
impact or, indeed, how any social change ever occurs. Further, the impli- 
cation within such perspectives is that people do not understand what 
is happening to them, that they cannot change their own lives, that they 
are not human agents but objects. 

The sexist nature of the theories lies in the fact that they do not consider 
different male and female life experiences, and that their entu'e inteipre- 
tation of social life is dictated by the typical male life pattern, e.g. par- 
ticipation in the world of paid work. Insofar as they begin their theorising 
from a mode of production which is taken entirely to be that of the work- 
place, they ignore a huge hidden infrastructure of the economy in unpaid 
work and hence the work and lives of women. They ignore gender as a 
set of power relationships as important as social class. And they relegate 
the most crucial aspect of social reproduction— the organisation of sex 
and procreation— to theoretical non-existence. Wotnen, insofar as they are 
considered at al', are dealt with by attaching them to males. But mostly 
they are simply invisible. In the next sections I will consider ways in which 
both the det';rminisin and sexism of social reproduction theories can be 
moderated 
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The search for an understanding of how the defrminism of the social 
reproductive perspective, both theoreticaUy and in 'real life', can be moder- 
ated has recently preoccupied a number of writers. For example Henry 
Giroux (1981), an American academic, discusses the concept of 'resistance* 
and how both individuals and class groups are sometimes able to resist 
the hegemony of the dominant groups in education. Willis (1977) provides 
an insightful interpretation of how working-class English boys are able 
to resist the middleKilass culture of the school, but he takes the argument 
down a circular path as the boys' resistance is eventually interpreted as 
part of the hidden process confirming their own class position. Australian 
sociologist Bob Connell breathes life into the relationships between 
schools, kids and their families by describing the dynamic interplay of 
class relations and gender relations in education. As such, both the content 
and style of his and his co-workers' research and writing works against 
determinism (Connell et al. 1982). In an essay on social reproduction 
theories he talks tantalisingly about 'liberating practices* pjid how they 
must bp seen to emerge from the mundane and not the exceptionaL 

Illumination is in no .nense an exotic event, to be achieved only by the arcane. 
It arises in the midst of the everyday, and that is part of what is astonishing. 
So with culture, no realm separate from one of powen and so with the breaks 
and reconfigurations, large and small, that we are gesturing towards with 
a clumsy word like 'liberation*. 

(ConneU 1983, p. 161) 

Another approach to loosening up reproductive theories is to conceptua- 
lise the role of ideology somewhat more loosely than did Marx, utilise some 
of Max Weber's ideas on how tension can occur between ideas in a society 
and the interests of the dominant groups, and then introduce Mannheim's 
notion of 'utopias' to provide a source of counter-hegemonic ideas end 
activities. This is what Betsy Wearing (1984) did in The Ideology of 
Motherhood, and it is an approach with much potential. Briefly, the 
concep*^ of ideology as it has been primarily used in sociology derives from 
Marx's notion of the ideas of the ruling class who succeed in having those 
ideas accepted as the 'legitimate' way to understand the world, thus dis- 
guising the basic ways in which they are already exploiting those who 
do not own or manage the means of production and must sell their labour 
for wages. Ideology in this sense provides a f ilse, or at least partially 
false, understanding of the wo''ld. What it disguises are the actual rela- 
tions of material production. 

For German sociologist Max Weber (1864-1920) Ideology* is a 'worid 
view' which legitimates underlying power structures which include, but 
are not limited to, those hairing an economic base. He sees power as also 
emanating from political and social bases. Furthe nore, he argues for the 
possibility of tensions in society between some prevalent ideas and the 
interests of dominant groups. Ideas in many different realms may exist 
which do not correspond to the interests of powerful groups. When and 
if they eventually do correspond, the conception Webet uses 'S that of 
'elective affinity*. Some ideas have an affinity with the interests of 



powerful groups, and if so they are likely to become part of their world 
view. Pud hence the world view that is promoted as the 'natural' ona Thus 
this » /eberian understanding of ideology allows for the possibility of ideas 
which do not correspond with dominant interests existing, and indeed 
even at seme point in time coming to be seen to reflect dominant interests 
and hence being incorporated into the hegemonic ideology. This allows 
us to conceptualise the operation of a hegemonic ideology and at the same 
time other ideas— and people— who are challenging the status quo 
(Wearing 1984; see especially pp. 15-30). 

This perspective can be taken further through reference to 
German/British sociologist Karl Mannheim's (1893-1947) concept of 
'ut^ia*. Mannheim distinguishes between ideology which he sees as ideas 
reflecting dominant groups, and 'utopia* which he sees as ideas reflecting 
the interests of a subordinate but ascendent group. Wearing (1984). com- 
menting on Mannheim*s perspective, points out that 

For Ma nnheim . . . the bearers of ideology represent the prevailing social 
and intellvctual order and tticy experience that structure of relationships 
of which they are the bearers. But he sees that witbin any given society there 
are groups 'driven into opposition to the presftnt order* who are oriented 
towards the first stirrings of the social order fc^' which thty are striving end 
which is being realised through them. These groups are bearers ox Utopian 
ideas which, unlike idec^ogy. 'transcend the existing order' and attempt to 
'break the bonds' of such an order 'while at the same time containing in con- 
densed iom the unrealised and unfulfilled tendencies which represent the 
needs of the age' and which 'become the explosive material for bursting the 
limits of the existing order'. 



Mannheim*s concept of Utopian ideas aUows us to explain not only 
individual resistance to dominant groups and the hegemonic ideology but 
also organised group resistance. In doing so it also provides a way of con- 
ceptualising both the possibility of individuals directing their own lives 
and soda] change. This is useful in thinking about both social class and 
gender divisions with regard to education. 

Yet another way in which we can understand the social reproduction 
process without getting lost in determinism and sexism is through our 
conception of the role of the state. In traditional Marxian thought the 
state is a superstructure built upon the exploitative economic base which 
reflects the interests of capitalists. Its basic role is to help reproduce the 
means and relations of capitalist production. However, again a number 
of theorists, in crying to account for the existence of a much more complex 
stauj in mature capitalism, have presented an interpretation which accords 
the state some autonomy from its economic base. For example. Bowles 
& Gintir have developed their views beyond the simple correspondence 
theory discussed earlier. In their more rocent work they have elaborated 
on the contradictions which exist within the state and between the state 
and the production system (Bowles & Gintis 1981). They now see society 
as an 'ensemble of structurally articulated sites of social practice* in which 
a site is a 'cohesive area of social life characterized by a specified set of 
characteristic social relations or structures* (Bowles & Gintis 1981. p. 229). 
Tho sites which are most apparent in advanced capitalistic democratic 



(Wearing 1984. p. 25-6) 





social formations are those of capitalistic production, the patriarchal 
family, and the liberal democratic state. 

The site of capitalist production is characterised by private property 
in the meaiis of production, market exchar^, wage labour, and capitalistic 
control of production and investment The patriarchal famJly is charac- 
terised by a stAicture based on gender, kinship and age relations. The 
liberal de mocratic state is characterized by near universal suffrage and 
general civil libertiea* 'es & Gintis 1981, p. 230). These three social 
sites are seen as fi ol in defining the major relations individuals 

have vis-c ' is their -^ty. 'Notie of these can be understood as redu- 
cible to or derivative fron* the others* (Bowitc * Gintis 1981, p. 230). EacV. 
site is capable of relations or domination and subordination. Capitalist 
production is a site of domination of capi tal over labour, the patriarchal 
family is a site of domination of r.en over women. But th3 liberal 
democratic state, while central to the reproduction of the conditions of 
domination and subordination ir the economy and the family, is not neces- 
sarily a s^*e of domination itself. 

A 'contradictory totality* flows from the articulation of these three sites 
and the dynamics of education emerge from this. Specifically the central 
contradiction in the education systems of advanced capitalist societies 
lies In the fact that education has a central role in reproducing the pol- 
itical structure of Che capitalist prod*'^tion process and thus property 
rights, it has a key role in helping to reproduce the patriarchal family 
and thus male rights, but as a sub*system of the state it also has a role 
in defending what are perceived to be genera' human rights. Thus con- 
tradictions are inherent in the action of educational systems and policy 
can be, at one and the same time, progressive and reproductive. In this 
formulation of the state it is given both reflectivity and autonomy from 
the economic base. Furthermore, it is also credited with some real progres- 
r impact via its liberal democratic discourse of natural rights. Given 
t )' uUci:tion is a key arm of the state this conception allows us to explain 
how educational authorities can be both progressive and conservative with 
regard to class and gender divisions. It also illuminates the way the state 
is both a site of social struggle and the prize itself. 

Finally, American economists Martin Camoy and Henry Levin, in their 
work on the relationship betweer education, the economy and the state, 
have drawn attention to the historical and dialectic character of this 
process (Carnoy & Levin, forthcoming, pp. 25-6). In a somewhat similar 
vein to Bowles & Gintis (although emphasising the primacy of the 
economic base more strongly than t 'vles & Gintis) they suggest that 
schools as public institutions must guarantee citizen*s rights to some 
extent, while private institutions are more proscribed by property rights. 
The expansion of the state in this century in a variety of areas, including 
education, is s« n as increasing the protection of citizens* rights, not 
decreasing th^'m as suggested by conservatives, precisely because the 
'growth of the public sector seems to have developed I irgely in response 
to demands for rights and guarantees not pvailable from the free market* 
(Camoy & Levin, forthcoming, pp. 25-6). They go on to develop a model 
of educatir lal change which includes this dialectical element. 
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The dynamic of the American educational system, we suggest, can best be 
understood as part of a much wider social conflict arising in the nature of 
capitalist production, with its inequalities of income and power. These inequal* 
ities lead to struggles by subordinate, relatively powerless groups for greater 
equality, economic security, and social control. In a politically demo 
society, the State provides space for such straggles. In public education, 
as our historical sketch has shown, the social conflict is expressed in the 
conflict between reforms aimed at reproducing the inequalities required for 
social efficiency under monopoly capitalism and reforms aimed at equalizing 
opportunities in pursuit of democratic and constitutional ideals. 

(Camoy & Levin 1985. p. 24) 

Thus through these concepts— the 'resistance' by subordinate groups to 
dominant groups, 'liberating practices that exist within the structures 
and processes that dominant groups have established, hegemonic ideolo- 
gies that are countered by sets of 'Utopian' ideas through subordinr-te 
but ascendent groups, and a view of society which sees the state as not 
just r^rodudng social divisions but also capable of progressive attitudes 
and actions in a dynamic struggle— one has a framework for examining 
the way in which social reproduction occurs, but also a way of seeing that 
people are subjects not objects, and social change is possible. All of this 
is relevant in understanding both class and gender in education. Bowles 
& Gintis have even inserted gender specifically into their framework at 
least by way of suggestion if not complete analysis. Yet some additional 
clanfication is needed if we are to understand gender's interaction with 
education as well as class. 



The basic tenet in most feminist theory is that gene 3r is as important 
a source of power as class, and that any theory which orients itself totally 
around the means of production (defined as the labour-capita! relation* 
ship) must inevitably obscure or submerge power based on other sources. 
As Heidi Hartmann, in her comprehensive paper on the unhappy marriage 
between socialism and ff^minism, succinctly put it: 'Marxism and feminism 
are one and that one is Marxism' (Hartmann 1981, p. 2). The debate is 
extensive but essentially it is very difficult to deal with women in socialist 
theory by doing anything other than— again— attaching them to the men 
who are presumed to support them via the paid workplace. 

However, social theorists who see gender as an equally competing if 
not more pervasive source of power in society than class, chronicle the 
long history of gender-based exploitation, argue that such exploitation 
is based on the organisation of sexual relations and procreation (instead 
of the organisation of the means of production), and that the most salient 
part of the hegemonic ideology perpetuated by the dominant group (adult 
males) is that of biology as destiny for women, with our society's resulting 
notions of *the family' and 'motherhood' seen as 'natui . ! ' •^'i inevitable. 

Without going into the extensive debate between so-jalled socialist 
feminists and radical feminists (who differ generally on the primacy given 
to the power structures which emanate from the organisation of produc- 
tion versus the organisation of sexuality) many theorists wouid suggest 
that a binocular approach is needed, i.e. a way of seeing how gender and 
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class structures have developed in interaction with each other. Bob Connell 
argues for the need for an account of a * joint dynamic* between the class 
structure and the sexual power structure which focuses on historical 
change. *It is a question of the interplay between the generative nrocesses 
that produce capitalism and patriarchy, their processes of transformation, 
ana their tendencies toward crisis* (Connell 1983, p. 38). Joan Kelly, in 
advocating adopting a 'doubled vision* in this regard, stresses the public 
importance of personal relations and the personal importance of public 
relations. She points out that 

woman 's place is not a separate sphere or domain of existence but a position 
within social existence generally. It is a subordinate position, and it supports 
our social institutions at the same time that it serves and services men. 
Woman's place is to do women's work—at home and in the labor force. And 
it is to experience sex hierarchy— in work relations and personal Ones, in our 
public and our private lives. Hence our analyses, regardless of the traditions 
they originate in, increasingly treat the fevvly in relation to society; treat 
sexual and reproductive experience in terms of political economy; and treat 
productive relations of class in connection with sex hierarchy. 



Thus public and private are not saparate spheres but intimately related. 
How private lives are organised is directly related to how public lives are 
organised, and how public life is organised is directly related to how private 
lives are organised. 

In understanding the 'joint dynamic* or 'doubled vision* of gender and 
class it is for the most part the effects of gender which are the least under 
stood, particularly by male social and political theorists. Dale Spender 
(1982), in her book on the effects of the 'invisibility of women* in the edu- 
cation system, discusses thj way in which much of what we think of as 
human experience is really male experience. Spender argues that many 
of our understandings of the world as seen in our culture, our institutions, 
and our economy are understandings based on a male experience of the 
world. Because of the historically-based hierarchy between men and 
women, women experience the world differently from men, but this is not 
generally recognised. Male experience is taken as universal, but in fact 
it is only part of human experience. This perspective is important in 
developing an understanding of the processes of social production in 
respect of gender. 

It is useful to elaborate the argument further. Spender argues that the 
male definition of the world occurs in three ways. Firstly, the way in which 
male experience is seen as all experience is related to the way in which 
female experience is not seen at all but is invisible. Women's experience 
of life has largely disappeared from our knowledge of the past. Most people 
are ignorant of past women *s achievements and of their everyday lives. 
This omission grows and becomes the ostensible reason for the continua- 
tion of the ignorance. The result is a distorted history but one which is 
not seen to be distorted. The second mechanism that facilitates a male 
definition of the world is the way in which male experience is seen as 
central to life and female experience is seen in relation to male experience 
and hence peripheral. Men make meanings of life as it appears to them 
and they name it accordingly. Thus their experience is central and women 



(Kelly 1979, p. 221, Original emphasis) 
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are defined in relation to men's experience. This can be seen in our dis- 
torted sociology and economics. 

For example, the way in which 'work' is defined as what men do but 
not what women do, no matter how many hours are actually spent in 
physical chores. This means that women actually find themselves saying 
nonsensical things like 'Oh I don't work, Tm just a housewife.* It also 
means that women's work does not get dealt Kxto economic theories and 
statistics and consequently economists can describe now our economy 
supposedly operates while complete y ignoring a huge hidden and essen- 
tial economic infi-a-structure in terms of the unpaid work done by women 
in servicing men and homes, raising children, consuming, caring for the 
ill and aged, and providing social welfare services to a wide cross-section 
of the community. Furthermore, international agencies like the United 
Nations who gather large amounts of data on different facets of work in 
different countries have been responsible for categorising data in essen- 
tially illogical ways, such as their practice of counting agricultural work 
done by men as contributing to the gross national product but not agricul- 
tural work done by women. 

The third mechanism that facilitates a male definition of the world 
according to Spender is the way in which male life-cycle devdopment is 
seen as the norm for human development and female development is seen 
consequently as deviant The male is seen as the norma!, representative, 
paradigmatic human being, and women are judged against this standard 
and found wanting. For example, psychologist Cax*oI Gilligan (1982), has 
described the impact of this way of thinking on our psychological theories. 
She argues that moet of the major developmental theorists, such as Piaget, 
Erikson, Bettleheim« and Freud, have all equated male development with 
human development, particoilarly insofar as their theories stress the 
concept of 'separation' as a milestone of childhood/adolescent develop- 
ment. Attaining psychological separation is seen as the key to maturity. 
But the reality is that due to our historically-ba&ed family structure in 
which women are the primary child-carers, little boys do have to distin- 
guish t' emselves from their mothers and other female care-givers in order 
to assume an adult and male identity, but little girls do not to the same 
degree. Yet girls are then seen as having greater 'problems' with separ- 
ation than boys. But the problem lies in tho definition. Normal male 
development is taken as universal and girb* inability to separate is then 
seen as a failure to develop normally. In conjunction with this, girls' devel- 
oped ability to 'attach' rather than separate is seen as a weakness. When 
the focus on separation and individual t.*,iiievcment extends into adult- 
hood, and maturity is equated with personal autonomy, then concern with 
relationships appears as a weakness of women rather than a human 
strength. Yet surely while individuation is clearly one imi>ortant aspect 
of mature human development, so too is attachment. 

The point of this kind of work is that it draws our attention to the effects 
of the past which are embedded in the present. Historically, our social 
institutions developed in a way which was directly related to the existing 
hierarchy between men and women. Thus all of our present social strut.- 
tures are likely to reflect that historical rdationship. But because they 



seem to have 'always been\ because this has suited particular dominant 
groups, it is very hard now to *see* how our modem institutions— and 
attitudes— are gendered. Analyses like Spender's and Gilligan's are useful 
for helping to perceive the world differently. 

There have also been a large number of writers who have tried to 
describe the role that the education system plays in the process of social 
reproduction in relation to gender. For example, Ann Marie Wolpe (1978) 
has argued that the education system functions to satisfy the require- 
ments of both the division of labour within the family and the sexual 
division of labour in employment. It does this through providing basic 
training in the necessary skills and transmitting the appropriate ideolo- 
gies which will nt girls into, at one and the same time, the 'female' labour 
market and the traditional wife and motherhood roles within the family. 
Thus the two systems are linked together and the education is functional 
for both. Michele Barrett (1980) has also argued that schools contribute 
to reproducing women's dual relationship to the class structure through 
ideology, the structure and organisation of schools, the mechanisms of 
channelling girls into the sexual division of labour, and the definition of 
the curriculum and legitimate knowledge. 

Miriam David has examined the relationship between the state, the 
family and education in the United Kingdom and argued that: 

the family and the education system are used in concert to sustain and 
reproduce the social and economic status quo. Specifically, they maintain 
existing relations within the family and social relations within the economy— 
what has sometimes been called the sexual and social divisions of labour. 

(David 1980. p. 1) 

In a historical analysis David looks at the growth and speciHcation of 
parental responsibilities and rights in connection with the development 
of mass compulsory education, and the political aims of education with 
regard to the division of labour in the family and the workplace. In par- 
ticular she looks at the developmer ^ of curriculum to teach girls about 
mothering and sexual division of labour in the home, the 'familial 
ambiance' or the organisation of schooling, and the treatment of women 
in teaching. 

Thus to be able to conceptualise how gender differences operate in edu- 
cation it is important to 'double our vision' by keeping the operation of 
class in mind. Class differences and gender differences have developed 
together in ways that make it impossible to usefully separate them for 
the purposes of understanding either. It is also important to place the 
present in the context of the past and to search out the historical base 
for current practices. This helps to avoid a dissolving away to biology 
for explanations. We must also keep trying to make women visible in our 
analyses by continually asking the question about the public importance 
of personal relations and the personal importance of public relations. Given 
the strength of the public -private dualistic view of the world in our present 
society, and the ideological attachment of women to the private sphere 
and men to the public sphere, it is likely that by continuaUy questioning 
the implications and effects of this social division we can 'demystify' it 
and 'see' more clearly how the lives of men and women interact. 
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In analysing gender and education one could look at many different areas. 
My preference is to examine two areas which I believe to be crucial in 
understanding what has gone on and is now going on in the lives of boys 
and girls in schools, their teachers and their parents, but which are not 
typically considered in much depth. One is the way in which gender 
differentiation has been related to the development of bureaucracy in edu- 
cation, and the other is the relationship between education and the family. 

I would like to look first at the development of bureaucracy in education. 
In Australia, as in North America and Great Britain, the development 
of mass compulsory education systems provided by the state occurred 
at the same time that business and governments were developing bureau- 
cratic forms of organisation during the period of early capitalism in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century and the early half of the twentieth 
century. (See Tyack (1974), for example.) One of the features of bureau- 
cratic organisation is the division of tasks so that a separation occurs 
between conception and execution. Those who conceive of the task may 
not be those who are responsible for its execution. Richard Bates (1983) 
and others have argued that in education this appeared as a separation 
of administrative concerns from educational concerns. Some people 
became exclusively omcemed with (M-ganising, planning and administering 
schooling and others became almost exclusively responsible for providing 
the actual education itself. Furthermore, Bates has suggested that the 
separation of administration and educational concerns was accompanied 
by the develc^ment of a 'cult of efficiency' in education in which a narrow 
definition of the provision of educational services became theparamount 
con'rem of educational administrators. Closely connected with this was 
the growing concept of expertise in education, or the idea that only certain 
kinds of people with specific credentials, experiences or skills could be 
responsible for the social engineering of wiiich the development of com- 
pulsory education was a part. 

How do the gender issues relate to the development of bureaucracy in 
education? I would arg^ie that there are at least three ways we can observe 
this interaction: in gender-linked job types, in gender-linked job descrip- 
tions, and in gender-linked job opportunities and power. Gender-linked 
job types in educational bureaucracies are the easiest to observe. The 
development of bureaucracy clearly went hand-in-hand with gender-linked 
jobs in education. Essentially men became responsible for the conception, 
and women the execution, of schooling. Men became the administrators 
and women the teachers. Furthermore, as one moved up the educational 
status ladder of primary through tertiary education the more likely one 
was to find more men and fewer women. In addition in the important 
clerical support systems for schools and educational bureaucracies the 
same pattern was repeated with female secretaries and male managers. 
David lyack (1974), writing about the development of American urban 
education at the turn of the century, has demonstrated how in that country 
the developing bureaucratic forms of organisation were able to use 
the existing gender stratification system to the advantage of male 
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administrators (and also to the advantage of white Anglo-Saxori 
Protestant administrators). 

The development of bureaucracy in education also weat hand-in*hand 
with gender linked job descriptions. This is a somewhat more subtle 
manifestation and has to do with the ways in which what are actually 
gender-linked jobs are defined officially in non-gender-linked ways but 
actually structured so as to nurture the gender link. It is a good example 
of the *sexism you are having when you aren*t having sexism*. Let us 
consider a non-education example for the purposes of illustration. 
Rosabeth Moss Kantor (1977), in her study of Men and Women of the 
Corporation, has made some interesting observations on the organisational 
structure of secretaries* jobs and the relationship between female secre- 
taries and male bosses. Basically Kantor argues that what it takes to be 
a good secretary perpetuates differentiation between clerical and 
managerial hierarchies and prevents secretaries from job mobility. In her 
view the social or^^anisation of secretarial work involves three aspects: 
the fact that secretaries derive their status from their bosses and the 
boss's status determines the power of the secretary, that there are very 
few limits on managerial discretion with regard to secretaries* work as 
secretaries must respond to a constant flow of orders and are expected 
to provide personal services, and finally that there is also an expectation 
of strong personal loyalty from the secretary to the boss. 

Kantor argues that these characteristics of the organisation of 
secretarial work cause secretaries to display behaviour and attitudes which 
are taken to be female attributes but which are really the orientations 
of people whose strategies for achieving recognition and control are con- 
strained by the social organisation of their job. For example, in one study 
the female secretaries in a large organisation eventually became parochial 
in the sense that they narrowed their interests to their own small part 
of the organisation as this was what their bosses encouraged, th^ became 
timid and self-effacing about their own skills or potential talents, they 
became addicted to praise as that was a central element in the reward 
structure of their job (as opposed to money or mobility), and they became 
prey to emotionality and gossip as a classic way in which the powerless 
get something from the powerful through emotional manipulation. But 
what is important is that the attitudes and behaviours that they were 
rewarded for as good secretaries were exactly the opposite of the atti- 
tudes and behaviours they needed to move into management (which were 
thinking broadly about the whole oiganisation, being confident about their 
abilities, and able to take criticism as well as praise). The social organis- 
ation of the secretaries* jobs also encouraged them to resist organisational 
change. 

Let us examine these ideas in education. For example, it is possible that 
the social organisation of the job of primary school teachers works against 
job mobility into administration, in that the attitudes and behaviours that 
are needed to be seen to be a good primary school teacher are quite 
different from those that are needed to be seen to be a good manager, 
e.g. a principal. It is also possible that the attitudes and behaviours that 
are needed to be seen to be a good primary teacher are quite different 
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from those needed to be seen to be a good secondary teacher. It is even 
possible that the attitudes and behaviours needed to be seen to be a good 
school teacher in general are quite different from those needed to be seen 
to be a good tertiary academic. Furthermore, it is a fact that each of the 
lower* levels is more female<[ominated than the 'higher* levels. Thus the 
jobs may be socially organised and structured in such a way so as to 
maintain the gender link, while seeming to maintain only what is perceived 
to be essential job descriptions. Finally, since women mostly hold the jobs 
lower in the hierarchy, the job descriptions and related job characteristics 
are also seen to be female characteristics and not just job*related expec- 
tatione . The circle doses. 

As a last point in this area, with regard to the relationship between 
the social organisation of the job and resistance to change, Michael Apple 
(1982) has done some interesting work in which he argues that one can 
understand little about educational change without recognising the sig- 
nificance of the gendered labour force of teaching. He suggests that the 
history of curriculum reform in schoob has been largely the history of 
'patriarchal politics* in which male academics and male administrators 
try to intervene in the work of a largely female teaching workforce. It 
is through this dimension that he interprets much of the (gendered) 
resistance to curricular reform. 

The third way in which gorier interacts with the development of bureau- 
cracy in education lies in gender-related job opportunities and power. An 
important point here is the extent to which having opportunities and 
power, versus not having them, creates a self-fulHUing prophecy for both 
the haves and the havt nots. Returning to Kantor*s (1977) work, she 
argues that what power in bureaucracies is all about is in getting for the 
group, for subordinates and followers, a favourable share of the resources, 
opportunities and rewards possible in the organisation. She also points 
out that power begets power, and that people prefer to associate with 
the powerful. Bureaucracies are complex organisations which ensure 
dependency upon many others for decisions to be made. Powerful people 
can help to short^nrcuit the dependency by creating some certainty. With 
regard to women in bureaucracies, Kantor argues that the preference for 
male managers is to a large extent a preference for power. 

It is not difficult to envision this argument applying to educational 
bureaucracies as well In organisations like schools where women have 
not had the same historical opportunities for power and hence efficacy, 
it is not surprising that males are more powerful and seen to be more 
powerful. In building a career in education it has been safer to form alli- 
ances with males rather than females in that the reality has been that 
males woiild be more likely to become powerful, and hence facilitate more 
certainty, in these complex organisations. 

The second area of education which I would like to consider is the 
relationship between education and the family. What I would like to argue 
is that gender differentiation is crucially based in our ideas, our ideology, 
about the family and that the education system is particularly implicated 
in reproducing traditional views in this area The importance of the family 
lies in the reality that it is this institution that is most basic in governing 



male-female relationships. It is with regard to the family that the status 
of men and women is most dearly determined. Thus our notions about 
the 'proper* kind of family are important in understanding the status of 
men and women. In reality there are, of course, many different kinds of 
families in which men and women play many different roles in many 
different ways. Yet it is in the ideal rather than the real that ideology 
about the family is most obvious and the most powerful. In our society 
for about the last one hundred years the ideal family has been seen as 
one in v/hich there exists one male wage earner who brings outside income 
into the family, and one female who remains at home and whose respon- 
sibilities are basically to service the male and offspring. This notion of 
the family is enshrined and entangled in the concept of the 'family wage' 
which was given considerable impetus in Australia through the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court in 1907. 

This type of family is different to the one which existed prior to the 
Industrial Revolution, in which the entire family unit was responsible for 
bringing income into the family, and looking after family members was 
the responsibility of several memba^ of a larger and often extended family 
unit. Many observers have pointed out that with the development of the 
factory system came an increasing division of labour in which economic 
production was shifted out of the home and away from women and children 
(see Kuhn & Wolpe 1978; Eisenstein 1978). It became the domain of 
individual men who were paid a wage on which the entire household was 
expected to survive. Consequently women were increasingly perceived 
as non-contributors to the economy, yet the new system was actually 
dependent upon the unpaid work of women as well as the paid work of 
men. The role of women within the family in caring for men, children, aged 
relatives, providing social welfare services to the conmiunity, and con- 
suming, are key economic roles. They must be done for society and the 
economy to function. If there is not an unpaid woman in the family to 
do them, then someone from outside is hired and paid to perform exactly 
these tasks. Furthermore, it is clearly in the interests of private capitalists 
and governments for as much of this to remain in the family as possible. 
This is the distinction between the public and private spheres, and this 
is the way in which women are actually part of the economy but not seen 
to be part of the economy. 

Thus we have an ideal family image and ideology which enshrines 
economic dependency for women. An extension of this basic patriarchal 
system is that women are culturally defined as dependent whatever the 
reality of individual circumstances. Hence all women are perceived as 'nat- 
urally' d^ndent on men. When it is obvious that a particular woman 
because of her job or power is not dependent, then she is perceived as 
an aberration, and however commendable her behaviour it is not 'natural'. 

The education system becomes implicated in confirming this particular 
ideology about the family in the multitude of ways it reinforces these 
notions, e.g. the hundreds of little acts which encourage girls towards 
academic areas and future jobs which are most likely to ensure their future 
economic dependency; the continuing lack of women in decision-making 
roles in which modelling of independence could be observed, the teaching 
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of a history which portrays the only 'productive* members of the society 
to have been men, the various ways in which the higher status of men 
is omfirmedt such as the wdl-known research showing that teachers spend 
far more time and attention on boys in riassrooms than on jirls, and so 
on (see Spender 1982). What is important to recognise here is that this 
is not just mindless discrimination. The spoken and unspoken justifica- 
tion Kes squarely in our ideology of the famOy as discussed earl?er. That 
is why it happens. And that is the reason it is not solved simply by the 
large number of genuine reforms introduced in scLools in this area in the 
last decade. Sexism in education has to be confronted directly in terms 
of its relationship with the ideology of the fanuly. 

There have been a large number of theories and concepts considered 
so far in this monogn^h with r^^ to the interaction of gender and edu- 
cation. Initially I discussed the usefulness of social r^roduction theories 
asinwidingabasicunderstandingof how gender and class were mediated 
through educaticm. However, I also pointed to the determinism and sexism 
inherent in these theories. I then suggested ways in which, conceptually, 
some of these problems could be moderated. Social reproduction of both 
class and gender can be seen to opa*ate through the h^;emony of dominant 
groups— both capitalists and adult males. This hegemony is heavily depen- 
dent upon ideology which legitimates these power relations. Yet ideas do 
exist in society which are not aligned with these dominant interests, 
including relatively organised sets of ideas representing alternatives* or 
Utopias. Utopian ideas are usuaUy held by subordinate but often ascen- 
dent groups. In adoiticm there are many incidences of individual resistance. 
There are also likely to be contradictions and liberating practices which 
exist within the hegemonic structures and processes. Indeed, the state 
itself has increasingly become both a site of social struggle between 
dominant and dominated groups and a prize itself. Furthermore, in con- 
ceptualising this process it is important to keep the joint dynamic of 
gender and class firmly in mind and to discover the historical origins of 
present practices. Finally, in making women more visible in this process 
I have suggested that the relationship and interaction between the public 
and private spheres (particularly in the workplace and in the family) is 
crucial for a fuller understanding of the interaiition of gender and 
education. 





It should be obvious that the agenda thpt I have suggested for an analysis 
of gender and education is an extensive one, and one which is beyond the 
scope of this monograph. However, what I would like to do is to briefly 
provide several examples using the concepts I have discussed. In looking 
at certain aspects of state education in Western Australia in this century 
it is necessary first to sketch an overall picture of both the nature of 
economic and political development during this period, and the provision 
made for public education. 

Briefly the period of 1890-1900 in Western Australia was dominated 
by gold rushes in the Kimberleys and later at Yilgam in the east. This 
brought in a large number of immigrants and changed what had been 
primarily a wod- aiui timber-produdng cdony into one in which gold made 
up 88 per cent of the total export income in 1900. Manufacturing was 
a very small sector, and Western Australia was a heavy importer of such 
goods. 

The period from Federation in 1901 until the First World War was 
characterised by slower economic and demographic growth, with more 
emphasis on land settlement. However, in 1913 gold still made up 61 per 
cent of total export income. The other main products were v/heat, flour 
and other products associated with agriculture in general Manufacturing 
remained quite a small proportion of the economy. Population growth 
between 1890-1915 peaked during the gold rush period. The high per- 
centage of males to females was also a characteristic of the era, as it had 
been since colonisation, although it did decline over the two decades 
(Appleyard 1981). See Table 1. 

Table 1 Demographic trends in Western Australia, 1889-1915 



Females 

Net Natural per 100 



Year 


Males 


Females 


Total 


migration 


increase 


males 


1889 


26890 


18770 


45660 


863 


983 


70 


1891 


32176 


21001 


53177 


3 758 


917 


65 


1893 


40975 


23948 


64923 


5187 


1167 


58 


1895 


69733 


30782 


100515 


18167 


769 


44 


1897 


107 655 


52840 


160495 


22301 


1378 


49 


1899 


106816 


63 442 


170258 


530 


2850 


59 


1901 


117885 


75716 


193601 


10435 


3199 


64 


1903 


134140 


90 608 


224 748 


8864 


3911 


68 


1905 


146498 


103 640 


250138 


5857 


4873 


71 


1907 


146264 


108276 


254540 


-5414 


4781 


74 


1909 


151325 


114 350 


265675 


1106 


4898 


76 


1911 


167993 


125930 


293923 


11923 


5168 


75 


1913 


180534 


139 401 


319935 


8030 


6284 


77 


1915 


170890 


145773 


316663 


-11451 


6025 


85 
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Sonrce: Adapted from Appleyard (1981, p.234. Appendix 6.1). 
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1913 to 1945 was a period when Western Australia reeled from external 
forces in the form of two world wars, a drought, and an international 
depression. This is emphasised by the fact that the *1913 level of real per 
capita income was not exceedfd until 1950* (Snooks 1981, p. 237). Snooks 
argues that this poor economic situation was contributed to by the state 
government's 'unbalanced development policy centred on agricultural 
expan<^ion in marginal rural areas' combined with attempts to 'maximize 
the growth of population through assisted immigration' (Snooks 1981, 
p. 240). He suggests that the decline in the growth of the gross domestic 
product could have been minimised by slowing immigration, and thus 
reducing agricultural expansion which could have raised productivity in 
that area, by trying to aid the declining mining industry which had been 
hit by inflation during the war, and by aiding the higher productivity 
pastoral and manufacturing industries. This preoccupation with the rural 
sector in Western Australia, interestingly enough, took place nearly 
entirely under Labour governments which were in power most of the 
period between 1924 and 1947. It also continued despite the fact that this 
was a period of strong urbanisation in Western Australia when Perth's 
population increased proportionately from just over one-third to over one- 
half of the total state (Snooks 1981, pp. 237-65). 

The period of 1945 to the present has been characterised by che end 
of the Second World War, Liberal governments and relative economic 
prosperity, related to primary industry growth and in particular to wheat 
and wool until the mid-sLxties, after whi'^h the mining boom carried the 
state into the mid-seventies. By 1974-75 the relative contribution to total 
recorded production was about 37 per cent for manufacturing. 31 per cent 
for mining and 33 per cent for primary industries excluding mining. While 
there is little doubt that the last mining boom contributed substantially 
to the rate of growth of personal incomes, it is interesting to note that 
the distribution of the workforce was heaviest in the wholesale and retail 
trade combined with manufacturing. This is despite the fact that manufac- 
turing in Western AustraUa remains well behind the eastern states. It 
is also the case that the percentage of the workforce in agricultural and 
related industries has declined (Ghosh 1981). See Table 2. 

Population growth in the post-war period in Western Australia has been 
greater than in Australia as a whole, primarily due to a sharp increase 
in net migration, particularly between 1966 and 1971 during the mining 
boom. Migration in general to Western Australia, unlike Eastern Aus- 
traUa, has been primarily from British sources. In 1976 85.5 per cent of 
Western AustraUa's population had their birthplace in Australia or the 
United Kingdom* Western Australia followed the national trend of falling 
birth rates: from 1891 to 1901 the average annual rate of natural increase 
in the population was 3.19 per cent, end in 1966 to 1971 this had declined 
to 1.62 per cent. Table 3 describes the population trends. 

The shape of twentieth-century public education in Western Australia 
took form in 1893 with the establishment of the colonial, later state. Edu- 
cation Department. (See Mossenson (1972) for a comprehensive history 
of education in Western Australia.) While the provision of 'free, compul- 
sory and secular* primary education had been the task of nineteenth- 
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Table 2 Western Austra!ia*8 workforce growth and distribution (percen- 
tage of workforce)* 1947 and 1971 









W.A. 


W.A. 


Australia 








1947 


1971 


1971 




1 


Agriculture, including 












forestry, fishing, hunting 


18 


9.1 


7.4 




2 


Mining and quarrying 


5 


4.0 


1.5 




3 


Manufacturing 


18 


14.7 


23.2 




4 


Electricity, gas and water 


n.a. 


1.1 


1.7 




5 


Construction 


7 


10.3 


7.9 




6 


Wholesale and retail trade 


14 


19.2 


18.8 




7 


Transport and storage 


9 


6.0 


5.2 




8 


Communication 


1 


1.9 


2.0 




9 


Finance and property 


3 


6.5 


6.9 




10 


Public administration and 












defence 


3 


5.0 


5.4 




11 


Community services 


9 


ll.i 


10.8 




12 


Entertainment, hotels, etc. 


13 


11.1 


9.2 




Total workforce % 


100 


100.0 


100.0 




Nos (1000s) 


206.4 


430.4 


5240.4 




Source: Adapted from Ghosh (1981. p. 284. Table 8.8). 




Table 3 


Population in Western Australia and Australia, 1933-1976 
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Intercensus 
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Intercensus 


increase in 
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% of Sex-ration 


increase in 


Australia 


Year 


W.A. 


Australia Australia 


in W.A.* 


W.A. (%) 


(%) 


1933 


438852 


6629839 6.62 


114.16 


31.89 


21.97 


1954 


639771 


8986530 7.12 


106.77 


27.32 


18.57 


1966 


848 100 


11599498 7.31 


104.10 


15.13 


9.92 


1971 


1 030 469 


12755 638 8.08 


105.52 


21.50 


9.97 


^976 


1144857 


13629 250 .40 


103.10 


11.10 


6.85 



♦Masculinity ratio. 

Souery, Adapted from Ghosh (1981. p. 287. Tablp 8.9). 



century educators, the period of 1900 to 1930 saw the introduction of the 
basic structures for the expansion of secondary education in Western Aus- 
tralia. These included the creation of one full four-year state high school, 
Perth Modem School, in 1911; the development of four other full high 
schools and two district high schools in agricultural areas in line with 
the rjral politics of the day; the development of central schools in Perth 
which congregated older primary pupils (Years 7 and 8) into one institu- 
tion; and the reform and extension of evening continuation classes for 
working students. In addition Claremont Teachers Training College 
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opened in 1802, Perth Technical School in 1910, and the University of 
Western Australia in 1913. These innovations clearly delineated 
secondary from primary education and created a system which continued 
relatively unchanged until the post-Second World War period. 

Educational development did not proceed without strife, however, and 
the financial restrictions placed on teachers' salaries (and other public 
sei . -mts) during the war result'^d in a twenty-day teachers* strike in 1920 
and a strengthening of the militancy of the Teachers* Union. After a few 
less financially stringent years the depression caused the government of 
the day to dose the Teachers College in 1930, again reduce teacher salaries 
in 1931, and abolish continuation classes in 1932 as economy measures. 
These actions resulted in the soK^lled R^ations Strike of 1934 in which 
teachers worked to regulations and did not perform out-of-classroom 
duties. Despite the economic situation the government had to re-open the 
Teachers College in 1934 due to the desi-^rate shortage of teachers. The 
Second World War and the forties merely prolonged the poor financial 
situation of government schools. 

By the fifties, with the war in the past, the dramatic increase in student 
numbers resulting fi^m both the post-war *baby boom' and immigration 
meant expansion again. Heavy teacher recruitment and building programs 
went along with a major expansion and reorganisation of secondary edu- 
cation. The official description of the reorganised high school was 'co- 
educational, comprehensive and community'. Such schook offered a wjde 
variety of courses to cater for the different interests of all students who 
lived within the school's conmiunity district. By 1960 there were twenty- 
seven such high schools ui the metropolitan area and surrounds, and 
thirty-five such junior high schools in country areas. This type of expan- 
sion contmued through the sixties and into the seventies, with its atten- 
dant financial problems increasing. The 1973 federal election brought some 
relief with the election of a new Labor government committed to finally 
responding to the long and increasingly loud demands for federal aid to 
both government and non-government schools. By the middle of the seven- 
ties the long post-war economic boom in Australia seemed to have come 
to a halt, and inOation and unemployment (especially youth unemploy- 
ment) resulted in financial stringency in education and elsewhere once 
more. 

This very brief sketch gives a general idea of the development of 
Western Australia and its provision for public education. What I would 
like to do now is trace some of the interaction between gender and edu- 
cation in several areas: the domestic education curriculum, the choice of 
course by students, vocational opportunities, and the working conditions 
of women teachers. In partiwnilar, I will be looking at the ideology of the 
family and the associated male and female roles proscribed in relation to 
it within the private sphere and the public sphere. I will be considering 
whether the state, through the education system, had such an ideology, 
how visible it was, whether there was resistance to it, whether there were 
contradictions between it and other education policies or ideas, and 
whether there were other sets of ideas— Utopian ideas— around that 
provided a serious challenge to the hegemonic ideology. 
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The domestic 

education 

curriculum 



Elsewhere I have described in more detail the home economics and needle- 
work curricula, and the choice o. uhe professional, industrial, commercial 
and domestic courses that secondary students could take in Western Aus- 
tralia in the first tlireo decades of this century (Porter 1983). As this was 
the period in which t ne pattern of secondary education was laid down this 
era is important, particularly since significant changes in that pattern 
did not occur until the post-Second World War period, and not then until 
the mid-sixties. In the following section I will firstly describe the period, 
1900-30, and then discuss development to the present. 

iiestic economy' was a subject offered to virtually all girls in the 
upper yeai > of orimary school from the beginning of state-provided edu- 
catic.- Together with manual training for boys, these 'practical' subjects 
were seen to provide important eye-hand co-ordination practice, accuracy 
and tidiness skills, as well as equipping children for their future lives— 
particularly girls (Education Department, Western Australia 1906, p. 10). 
Household management v^cntres, which were set up as much like a home 
as possible, and to which girls came for sessions from contributory schools, 
were established in 1907. The curriculum was intended to include cooking, 
the care of the sick, the care of children^ household furnishing, cleaning, 
food purchasing and budgeting. When laundry work was introduced to 
the course it became controversial, as many parents objected to their 
daughters doing such a subject at sc« ool. Theii concerns ranged from 
the fear that the girls were being exploited (in terms of doing the laundry 
of other public institutions), the unacademic nature of the work, to the 
lack of desirability of girls eventually finding employment in this area 
anyway (Education Department, Western Australia 1908, p. 80). Keeping 
in mind that State-provided schools were particularly for working-class 
children, one might attribute their parental resistance to a feeling that 
middle-class Education Department officials were attempting to 'keep 
them in their place'. It is likely that th^ had ideas of prospective employ- 
ment for Iheir daughters which had more status. They m y have also felt 
that to be good homemakers girls did not need a school course in laundry 
work. In any event it is likely that both gender and class were in inter- 
action in this area. 

The Education Department regularly noted the objections in their 
annual reports, but continued to pursue the course they felt was most 
desirable. Their rationale focused on the importance of the training of 
future wives and mothers of the state, and they eventually made laundry 
<vork a compulsory part of the household management curriculum so as 
to end the disputation. Nevertheless, they continued to defend their 
domestic course and lan.ndry work over this thirty-year period. Some of 
the ideology of the family which underscored their rationale can be seen 
in the foUo.,. *ig excerpts from annual departmental reports: 



In the schools an attempt is being made to combat with the evils of drink 
and smoking ... A supenicia! knowledge of the matter is sufficient to prove 
that a very common cause which drives a man from his hoine to the hotel 
is a badly cooked dinner or p tnismanaged washing day. Therefore it seems 
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to be of more importance to provide instrvction in practical cookery and 
laundry woric for the girls who will develop into wives and moth*»rs than 
to teach theoretically the evils of exce^ uve drinki.ig and smoking. 

(Education Departmte.it, Western Australia 1909, p. 92) 

It is to be hoped that girls who receive instruction in these most necessary 
arts will be the better fitted for thdr future destiny as wives and mothers 
than would have been possible for the large majority of them had they not 
received such instruction in the schools. 

(Education Department, Western Australia 1915, p. 49) 

During the period under discussion (1900-30). needlework was another 
part of the curriculum considered essential for girls, yet it too was a 
problem area for the Education Department. In this case it was not only 
the lack of enthusiasm by the students but objections by the female 
teachers responsible for the lessons. A statement by the Department to 
its teacho^ in the Education Circular clearly lays out the perceived Import- 
ance of needlework both for the home and workplace for working-class 
girls, and the ambivalence of middle<Iass female teachers in devoting time 
to this non-academic subject: 

There is a strong temptation to push needlework into a comer, and to look 
upon it as unimportant compared with other subjects. To many teachers 
... it does not figure in the list of subjects required for Bursary, or Univer- 
sity examinations, and does little towards raising the status of the school 
. . . State education exists primarily for the benefit of the working classes, 
whose children have to make their own way in the world; and tha^fore for 
these girls the ability to make and mend is of the utmost importance. If we 
look to 'the relative value of subjects' in after lifie, a woman will rarely be 
called on to work a sum in square loot or analyse a sentence; but ne^ ly every 
day of her life rents will require mending, and stockings have to be darned. 
The woman who can do these things well will be a thriftier, tidier, and there- 
fore more useful member of society than the one who cannot. 

(Education Department, Western Australia 1900, p. 71) 

The lack of interest by teachers, as well as the poor quality of student 
work, was regularly commented upon by the Education Department in 
the annual reports. The possibility of salary reduction in this matter was 
brought to the attention of teachers through the Education Circular. 
'Teachers are reminded that under Regulation 64, section (a), female 
teachers not quallHed to teach sewing are subject to a reduction in their 
salaries' (Education Department, Western Australia 1901, p. 96). Further- 
more, the issue also reflected differences and disputes between male and 
female teachers, as men were paid extra for teaching manual work but 
wcmen were not in the case of sewing. The Education Department was 
not impressed with this protest by some of its teachers. 

Many of our teachers, especially the younger ones, seem to think that sewing 
is not part of their usual work; th^ look on it as an extra subject, and some 
have even asserted that those who teach sewing should be paid extra for 
doing so, as men are for manual work. It is well to remind sudi that sewing 
is an integral part of women teachers* work in every civilised country, and 
such a claim is as irrational as being paid extra for teaching any otiier class 
subject. 

(Education Department, Western Australia 1910, p. 101) 
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The departmental inspectress also lamented 'In many schools it is to be 
feared that senior girls are robbed of their sewing lessons in order to coach 
them for University subjects' (Education Department, Western Australia 
1910, p. 101). Her view was that the 'Ability to teach it [sewing] should 
be required of every woman student' and that female teacher trainees 
should have their College certificate withheld until they satisfactorily 
passed an examination in needlework. 

There is little doubt that needlework for girls prepared them jointly 
for the sexual division of labour in the home and the workplace. Ic is also 
clear that the Education Department had a quite visible ideology about 
women in this reg8*'d and that resistance by female teachers for reasons 
either of academic status or equity with male teachers would not change 
their convictions. In another venue it is also apparent that the Depart- 
ment even recognised the economic role of women in the family. In 1921 
there was an evaluation of technical education in Western Australia and 
the subsequent report recommended, amongst other things, that instruc- 
tion should not be provided free of charge except for courses for indus- 
trial purposes only. In this regard they recommended that dressmaking 
and millinery should only be provided for those in the trades. The Edu- 
cation Department debated this and pointed out that the university 
offered many courses free of charge which were not directly rela'ed to 
employment. Furthermore, they argued that industry was also in the 
home: *it must be remembered that the largest single industry in the world 
is that of home making. It cannot be said that classes which render the 
women of the community more efficient in their life work are t\ be con- 
sidereo J of no value to the State' (Education Department, Western Aus- 
tralia 1922, p. 15) 



Another area in which we can ascertain the ideology underlying the Edu- 
cation D^artment's programs for girls and boys was the choice that th^ 
were given during this period amongst differentiated courses in the 
categories of professional, conrnierdal, industrial and domestic. The indus- 
trial course was reserved for boys and the domestic course was reserved 
for girls. However, both girls and boys could do the professional and com- 
mercial courses. From 1915 through to 1928 the Education Department 
stressed its concern that, too many girls were doing the commercial course 
ii:*»tead of the domestic course See Table 4. 

The issue was raised in a numb?r of annual reports, and the insr actor 
stressed that the domestic course was ^ strong one and that gir s who 
took it 'should prove thoroughly capable housewives in the future'. But 
the problem was that 'This course, however, does not attract the numbers 
which its value warrants'. The reasons were clear to him and the Edu- 
cation Department. 

One cannot be blind tc he fact that at the present day work in the home 
is not attractive to the great majority of the growing girls . . . They prefer 
almost any other kind of employment. Large numbers of them desire to enter 
offices as female clerks . . . Still the shcrter hours of labour, the greater 
freedom, the less strenuous work, and what is still unfortunately falsely con- 
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sMered as the greater social dignity, are attracting too many of our girls 
* m women's natural sphere in the home, and bringing them into compe- 
tition with men. There is a very large number of girls who are attracted, 
too. by the professional course . . . Still there remains the consideration that 
tor nearly ^ women the home, and all that the term 'home* signifies, is their 
natural destiny, and it is somewhat difficult to see how girls who drift into 
commercial and professional work are even going to acquire the training 
which will make them efficient as wives and mothers in the future ... the 
outlook for the future is not thoroughly satisfactory. It seems to me if the 
present tendency for 80 per cent of our girls to rush into office or kindred 
woric is maintained, that the homes of the future will be composed of an effi- 
cient male wage-earner and a more or less efficient wife. 

(Education Department. Western Australia. 1917. p. 56) 

The domestic course for girls was intended to prepare working-class girls 
fcN* both their work in their own homes and work in the homes of the middle 
and upper classes. Western Australia, like the eastern states, had always 
had an insufHcient supply of domestic servants. Again the gender and 
class dimensions of this issue are inse^parable. The Education Department, 
for its part, recognised the problem of the low social prestige of domestic 
work in other people's homes and stressed the efficiency of their program. 

The trouble seems to be that work of a domestic nature has generally in the 
past carried with it a sort of stigma of social inferiority and has generally 
been the refuge of those who were uneducated. 

Such a condition need no longer apply. We have in connection with our 
Household Management Classes all over the State facilities for training girls 
to be just as efficient workers in a home as we have in our Commercial Classes 
to train them to be efficient workers in an office. 

(Education Department, Western Australia. 1917. pp. 65-6) 

The popularity of the conmiercial course compared with the domestic 
course for girls remained an issue for the Education Department 
throughout this period, and comments continued in the annual reports 
that not only did the girls appear to avoid the domestic course but that 
their parents were also unconvincod of its value. 'The course is undoubt* 
edly one of great value for the future housewives and mothers. The atten- 
tion of parents has been drawn to the importance of this training, but 

Table 4 Enrolment in central schools. Western Australia. 1913-29 



Indus- Domes- 
trial tic 





Commercial course 


course 


course 


Professional 


course 




Year 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Total 


1913 


297 


346 


643 


277 


119 








1039 


1917 


583 


823 


1406 


531 


197 


203 


307 


510 


2644 


1920 


490 


611 


1101 


658 


367 


275 


418 


693 


2819 


1924 


366 


544 


910 


837 


389 


522 


233 


755 


2 891 


1927 


378 


673 


1051 


784 


429 


612 


356 


968 


3 232 


1929 


890 


873 


1563 


823 


393 


793 


-109 


802 


3 581 



Source: Compiled from Education Department. Western Australia. Annual Reports, 
1917-30. 
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many of them are doubtful about the possibility of it leading to directly 
remimerative work* (Education Dqiartment, Western Australia 1922, p. 5). 

The next thirty years in Western Australia saw little change in this 
general s^proach to domestic education for girls. Annual reports continue 
to talk about the value of both the subject and the course in terms of 
their importance f( r future 'mothers of the State* and in terms of their 
potential 'commercial value*. Domestic economy became domestic science 
in 1944, home science in 1951, and home economics in 1968, name changes 
which raise some interesting speculation about the perceptions of such 
an area as science versus economics, as well as possibly reflecting the 
subjects* lack of 'fit* with the more t3rpical academic curriculum. The 
subject remained compulsory for all girls through the sixties when it 
became an option at the secondary level (remaining compulsory for one 
year at the prmary level). In the seventies it became generally possible 
for both boys and girls to take either home economics or manual arts. 
However, time-tabling, peer pressure, teacher and parental expectation 
still ensure that for the most part girls and boys follow the traditional 
pattern. Certain areas of home economics, such as food and nutrition, have 
become somewhat more popular with boys, while areas like clothing and 
fabric remain almost exclusively in the girls* dorrain. Home economics 
has also become an ^aminable subject for tertiary admittance in Western 
Australia. This 'professionalisation* of the subject became more possible 
after the Western Australian Institute of Technology opened a course 
iii home economics in 1975. 
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Other aspects of the ideology of the Education Department regarding the 
family and male/female roles over this period can be examined with refer 
ence to a large number of official sources. For example, the Report of the 
Royal Commission ^ Youth Employment and the Apprenticeship System 
(1938) is an interesting document both for what it does and does not say 
with regard to the employment of girls and boys. The Commission was 
concerned with the entire area of youth employment and unemployment, 
education, training and apprenticeships. Not surprisingly the bulk of the 
report was clearly focused on the future of boys in the world of paid work. 
Although the report described the centre of its concern as 'youth*, which 
it defined as 'any young person between the ages of 14 and 25 years* it 
went on to talk nearly entirely of training boys, finding employment for 
boys, organising apprenticeships for boys, etc. {Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Youth Employment and the Apprenticeship System, 1938. 
p. vi-vii). 

The report did make one specific recommendation for girls when it noted 
that there was no provision for domestic science in any of the technical 
schools, only provision for dressmaking and millinery, and went on to 
recommend that 'instruction in domestic science be included in the tech- 
nical curriculum* {Report of the Royal Commission on Youth Employment 
ind the Apprenticeship System, 1938. p. xxxi). (A new course in hair- 
dressing had just been established with outside funds.) The Superinten- 
dent of Technical Education, in evidei^ce to the Commission, commented: 
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Many girls leave school with a limited knowledge gained in the domestic 
science centze . . . From both the domestic and the employment point of view 
it is desirable that the technical schools should be equipped so that they 
could continue the work of the domestic science centres and give the girls 
who have left sdiool andoldo- women the benefit of such training. It is agreed 
that many young wonaen must in future become domestic workers, and that 
the status of such woric should be raised by a systematic course of training 
... In such a course the following could be incorporated:- Cookery (elemen- 
tary, advanced and invalid): hygiene; housewifery: science; physiology; 
laundry work, etc. 

{Report of the Royal Commission on Youth Employment 
and the Apprenticeship System 1938, p. xxvi) 

In one short section the report directly tflckled the controversial issue 
of female employment. It began by pointing out that *In spite of the 
general impression to the contrary, there has uot been a world-wide 
invasion of the labour maiicet by women in the twentieth century*. Instead 
what had happened was that women had moved from the traditional occu- 
pations of wonaen, in particular agriculture and domestic service, to occu- 
pations with bfrtter conditions, such as light industry, commerce, the civil 
service and the professions. The report stated the view that 

Wob'en are in the main employed in avocations to which they are particu- 
larly adapted. In some industries ... a lighter touch is required, or a more 
deft operation of some machine is necessary and it will be found that for 
the most part women preponderate ... I may dte the case of machinists 
woridng on adding and computing machines. This type of work is of a tedious 
and monotonous nature, and is essentially sedentary, and it was found that 
men would not stick to the uninteresting and, after a while, mechanical 
process of working a machine, especially as that particular line of work offers 
little or no p.ospect of advancement . . . The fact is that males generally show 
no inclination to take up these classes of work. In the teaching profes^on, 
too, this is the case. Tlie Department has difficulty in obtaining men teachers. 
Yet here is a profession in which discrimination in wages for a similar class 
of work is activdy practiced to the extent that on an average the male receives 
approximately one-fourth more than the female. 

{Report of the Royal Commission on Youth Employment 
and the Apprenticeship System 1938, pp.lxii-lxiv) 

The report went on to argue that there was no point in trying to force 
women out of the workforce, because in the main they were in occupa- 
tions which suited their 'delicate movements' or 'temperament'. Thus 
while they did not oppose women being in paid work, they did see the 
issue quite clearly in terms of essential differences between the sexes. In 
particular, women unlike men, were better able to tolerate monotonous, 
tedious, sedentary and uninteresting jobs with no future in them. 

The occupations to which women were seen to be suited were delineated 
in a highly promoted booklet put out by the Education Department in 
1936, and used for many years afterwards. Entitled A Guide to Occupa- 
tions for Boys and Girls, the document wt'? a reasonably comprehensive 
review of available employment opportunities in Western Australia at 
the time. What is most striking from the perspective of the underlying 
ideology regarding male and female roles was the very limited nature of 
the jobs available to girls compared with boys. See Table 5. 



Table 5 Occupations for boys and girls. Education Department, Western 
Australia, 1936 



Level of Education 



Boys 



Girls 



Employment for 
those who leave 
primary school 



Shop and warehouse assis- 
tants, factory hands; 
agricultiu'al work; Govern- 
ment Railway Department; 
Royal Australian Navy 



Shop and warehouse assis* 
tants; factory hands; 
waitresses; cooks; domestic 
service; laundry work 



Employment for 
those with junior 
technical course 



Skilled trades- 
apprentic2ships: Building 
trades— bricklaying, 
stone masonry, plastering, 
carpentry and joinery, 
plumbing, sheet metalwork, 
painting and decorating 

Engineering trades— fitte/s 
and turners, pattern makers, 
welders, electricians, motor 
mechanics, brass finishers, 
blacksmiths, boilermaking, 
moulding, coach building, 
government railway 
workshops, postal ser/ice. 
junior mechanics 

Household supplies* food, 
clothing— breadmaking. 
pastry cooking, butchering, 
tailoring 

Furniture trades— cabinet 
making, wood-turning, 
upholstery, chair and frame 
making 

Piiii^ing trades— hand 
composing, machine 
composing, letter press 
machining 



Skilled trades- 
apprenticeships: order 
tailoring; factory tailoring; 
dressmaking and millinery; 
printing and book-binding; 
photography; beauty parlour 
and hairdressing 



Others— haifdressing. 
saddlery and harness- 
making, jewellery and 
watchmaking, shipwrighting 
and boat building 



Level of Education 



Boys 



Girls 



Employment for 
those with junior 
high school course 



Commonwealth Public 
Service— junior officers, 
clerical division, telegraph 
messengers 

State Civil Service— junior 
clerks 

Government Railways- 
junior clerks 

Police Department— cadets 

Commonwealth Defence 
Forces— commissioned 
officer 



Commonwealth Public 
Service— telephonists, 
female assistants, typists 

State Civil Service— junior 
typists, junior machinists 

Nursing 

General clerical work 



Mining industry— I + School 
of Mine5 course) assayer, 
mine surveyor, geologist, 
electrician, draughtsm^'Ji 

Others— banks; insurance 
firms; municipalities; com- 
mercial institutions; general 
clerical work 

Employment for |Sex not specified as above but discussicii is in terms of 
those with high 'boys', except for teaching] 

school course (most Professional occupations— p*^fidsional accountancy; 
occupations require architecture; dentistry; engineering; journalism; law; 
further tertiary medicine; pharmacy; surveying; veterinary science 
study) 

Teaching— government schools, non-government schools. 

Scarce: Adapted from Education Department* Western Australia 1936, pp. 14-56). 

The 'flavour* of the Education Department's annual report «• began to 
change in the fifties, and the style and the language generally became 
less personal and more bureaucratic. Directors-General and other high- 
ranking officials stopped revealing as clearly the values they were 
promoting in education, and the reports became more strictly information- 
providing documents. However, the various working parties set up from 
this period on to consider the reorganisation of secondary schools, 
combined with the Department's Education Circular and the Western Aus- 
tralian Teachers* Journal to teachers, are still good sources of the views 
of the day. 

For example, the S0K:alled Neal Report, The Secondary School Curric- 
ulum, which was worked on over the period of 1958 to 1963, produced 



an interim report in 1958 and a final report in 1964 (Education Depart- 
ment. Western Australia 1964). The report is interesting in general for 
its combination of humanistic values and attempt to consider the needs 
of all students in the new style comprehensive, co^ucational commu- 
nity high school, and its approach to achieving this which involved 
developing a highly differentiated cumulative curriculum in which 
students would be organised through streaming into ability groups based 
heavily on intelligence tests. In relation to home science and manual 
training the report clearly stated the view that too much time was spent 
on these subjects in Western Australia and that their compulsory nature 
was questionable, and, furthermore, that it was likely that they were being 
taught in too academic a manner in an effort to maintain academic respec- 
tability (Education Department, Western Australia 1964, p. 31). As the 
report was very concerned that the school teach about social and personal 
responsibility needed for living in a democratic society, as well as the more 
traditional academic areas of study, it was something of a statement in 
favor of general education as opposed to pre-vocational education. Con- 
sequently, practical areas like home science and manual training were seen 
as less necessary than the ^'ocial education which, by implication, was 
being neglected. The view that modern f<uiiilies were asunder and that 
one of the roles of the school was to compensate for these deficiencies 
was Jne of the evident reasons: 'Living in a modem community demands 
skills and attitudes beyond those normally provided in social education 
by the family and social life. The school should try to develop these and 
alK to supplement inadequacies existing in some homes and environ- 
ments' (Education Department, Western Australia 1964, p. 1). 

The Dettman Report, Secondary Education in Western Australia, in 
1969 continued the discussion about secondary reorganisation {Education 
Department, V/esteri Australia 1969). It, too, stated broad humanistic 
aims for education, although it did reintroduce the notion of pre-vocational 
subjects, partially as a response to the rising secondary retention rates. 
It also came out against streaming based on general intelligence. With 
regard to the specific education of boys and girls, amongst other things, 
it notes with expectation: 'While it is usual for the most capable students 
to follow the academic course, some elect to take the general course. This 
is particularly the case in relation to some girls taking the commercial 
course' (Education Department, Western Australia 1969, pp. 40-1). (This 
future for academically able girls was also described in the Neal Report, 
1964.) The report also comments with favour on the innovation of work 
experience programs, and cites the example of one metropolitan high 
school which succeeded in gaining work experience for its students in the 
categories below. It is hard not to observe that the occupational categories 
considered appropriate for boys and girls in 1936 would still seem relevant. 
See Table 6. 

As in the Neal Report, the importance of pastoral care, guidance and 
the 'inculcation of the moral values upon which our society rests' were 
seen as important roles for the school, given the demise of the family, 
which was at leas' partially due to mothers, and as well fathers, going 
ort of the home to work: 



Table 6 Occupational categories appropriate for giris and boys. 1936 



Boys 

Cabinet making— furniture fa'^tory 
Storeman/dispatch— plywood dis- 
tributor 

Factory hand/delivery— laundry 
service 

Fettling— diecasting factory 
Metal machining— general 

engineering worics 
Bowser attendant/lube attendant- 
service station 
Motor body building— body works 
Sheetmetal working— sheec metal 

fabricators 
Battery building— battery factory 
Butcher— retail butcher shop 
Electrical maintenance— industrial 

electrical service 
Storeman— paint manufacturer 
Process w<»*ker/8toreman— aluminium 

extrusion plant 
Motor mechanic— stationary engine 
distributor 



Girls 

General office work— steel distributor 
General office work— cement tile 
manufacturer 

General office work— machinery firm 

Book-binding— printing firm 

Shop assistant— chemist 

Shop assistant— drapers 

Shop assistant— chain store 

Telephonist/receptionist- vehicle dis- 
tributor 

Factory hand— chicken hatchery 



Source: Education Department, Western Australia (1969* p. 48). 

In current society, however, with so many homes where both parents go to 
work, where many children are unsupervised for an appreciable time after 
school, and where many homes seem to be affected by a diversity of factors 
harmful to children, the school must assume more and more responsibility 
in the field of character training. 

(Education Department, Western Australia 1969, pp.72-3| 

In 1973 the Education Department compiled a rqwrt on discipline in 
schools anc 'uring that exercise th^ surveyed secondary students with 
regard to their vocational aspirations. The Educational Circular reported 
those results with a discussion on the mmts of vocational versus general 
education. The varying sex differences in the data were also noted. 
However, one of the interesting aspects of the figures is not only the 
obvious sex-role stereotyping, for example, of girls in category C, but 
overall the large number of girls wanting to pursue categories A, B and 
C (70 per cent); see Table 7. The article's own question is relevant: 'But 
does this mean that schools should cater for these varying interests?' (Edu* 
cation Department, Western Australia, August 1974, p. 218). 

In 197f , at the request of the Minister for Education, a Conunittee on 
Sexist Discrimination was formed to look into discrimination against 
males or females in the state education system Amongst the areas con- 
sidered by that committee was the subject and course choice by students. 
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f Table 7 Vocational aspiration of secondary-school students 



Occupational category 


Males 


Females 


A Doctor, professor, lawyer, eccountant. 


940 


528 


clergyman, architect, etc. 


138%) 


(23%) 


B Business owner, fanner, contractor, etc. 


320 


85 




(14%) 


(5%) 


C Teacher, lecturer, social worker, etc. 


303 


1013 




(13%) 


(42%) 


D Insurance salesman, real estate 






salesman, government department clerk. 


182 


274 


bank teller, etc. 




Ml GL\ 

(1 1 Vol 


E Electrician, hairdresser, mechanic. 


483 


428 


baker, etc. 


<20%) 


(17%) 


F Truck driver, labourer, machinist, etc. 


i:o 


52 




(6%) 


(2%) 


Totad number 


2 528 


2 480 


Total percentage 


100% 


100% 



Source: Adapted from Education Department, Western Australia (1974, p 218). 

In their report they noted that it was still the case that girls at Year 8 
took home economics and boys manual arts, and that further, because 
of prerequisites and teacher attitudes, most students continued to take 
the traditional subjects in their high school options. One iniportant con- 
sequence of this was that the 'practical' areas at the secondary level 
involved girls doing home economics which had limited employment pos- 
sibilities in the seventies, and business education courses geared to a 
narrow range of occupations, while the boys, through manual arts, were 
actually able to do a large range of pre-vocatiunal options (Education 
D^artment, Western Australia 1976, p. 42-7). 

The report was also critical of the vocational guidance resources in use 
in Western Australian schools, and pointed out that in 1975 there were 
14121 students in pre-apprenticeships and apprenticeships and that less 
than six per cent of these were girls, nine-tenths of whom were in 
hairdressing, while the boys were in sixty-four different kinds of jobs. 
It was not unlikely that there is a link between the occupational choices 
made by girls and the options and information provided in schools. The 
rqx)rt made a mtmber of recommendations to the Minister regarding 
possible changes in Education Department policy (Education Department, 
Western Australia 1976, p. 55). 

In 1981 the Research Branch of the Education Department investigated 
the relationship between sex and subject choice in more detail (Brown 
1982: Brown & Fitzpa trick 1981). Their conclusions were straightforward: 

In Western Australia, the patterns of enrolment of boys and girls in both 
tertiary admissions und general elective sub^ 3cts in liigh schools have not 
changed since the early 1970s. Marked sex differences in enrolments are 
evident at Year 8 level, and intensify through secondi:*'y school. More girls 
still enrol in home economics, typing and language areas: more boys enrol 
in mathematics, technology and science-oriented subje''^s. 

(Brown 1982. p.l) 
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The reasons for the persistance of these sex differences in subject choice 
in the schools in their study were: 

1 the constraints of what was actually available after schools timetable 
for 'majority' interests; 

2 the social isolation felt by students who chose an option thought to 
be more suitable for the opposite sex; 

3 the discouragement of some teacher counsellors because of their 
concern for what they saw as the well-being of the students, or their 
pragmatism in vocational guidance, or the shortage of resources, or 
their clear value positions; 

4 and, finally* the different backgrounds and experiences of boys and 
girls in relation to these subjects. 

It was obvious that the Education Department was beginning to become 
responsive to a variety of social forces with regard to equality of oppor- 
tunity for girls in education. The most clear-cut indication of the change 
in the official ideology in this regard was the statement on policy from 
the Du-ector-General's office on 'Equality in Education with Particular 
Reference to Women and Girls', which was released in May 1980. The 
statement announced that the 'Education Department supports the 
concept of equality of opportunity through education'. They also 
acknowledged that female teochers 'have a right to work and to have equal 
pay, and to have equal access to all benefits and opportunities.' However, 
they did note that there were 'social and family pressures which make 
equality for women difficult to achieve'. Nevertheless, the intention of 
the Department to examine some of these issues was given. It is to this 
area of the working conditions for female teachers that I will now turn 
(Education Department, Western Australia, July 1980, p. 197). 



Attitudes towards women teachers are extremely important because they 
clearly denote what are considered appropriate life styles for adult 
women— and hence implicitly the direction schools should be guiding 
girls— and because of the direct potential influence of women teachers as 
role models for the girls themselves. One of the areas where the attitude 
of the Education Department has been clear has been in the simple 
numbers of females and males in the teaching ranks. In the early years 
of this century it was common for the Education Department to regu- 
larly lament the lack of rnen in teaching and the need to improve condi- 
tions to attract the 'best men*. For example, in 1909 some of the problems 
seen to be associated with too few male teachers were that women could 
not manage older children especially boys, women had to specialise in 
infant teaching which meant not enough teachers in the upper grades; 
there were accommodation problems in country areas for women, and 
women could not teach agriculture to boys in rural areas (Education 
Department, Western Australia 1909). 

By 1915, after the beginning of the First Worid War, the problem 
worsened. The principal of the Teachers CoU^e discussed why it was so 
hard to attract men, and concluded that it related to the following aspects: 
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the fact that fewer boys remained at school until age eighteen, that boys 
did not show the same interest in teaching as girls* that there were more 
prospects for advancement in other professions for men, that the entrance 
examination rejected more men than women, and that women did better 
at the examinations at Ihe College. Furthermore, 'women students have 
been noted for their fine bearing and gentle ways, their intellectual 
capacity and their ability in both lecture room and school/ Women also 
did better in the practice schools, and the principal concluded: 'but it must 
be remembered that women at the age of studentship, say from 18 to 21, 
as a rule are more adaptable, find more interest in teaching problems, 
and more readily get in touch with children than young men of the seme 
age* (Education Department, Western Australia 1915, p. 94). These 
comments are made in the context of complaining about the lack of men. 
It would seem that whatever the superior accomplishments of women 
teachers th^ were not desired, at least in large numbers, by the 
Department. 

Other 'problems' identified with too many female teachers over the years 
include: women lack the confidence ix> teach older students; the 'education 
of future manhood* should not be left to women; women do not want pro- 
motion; schools in mining and timber towns need men; science work will 
suffer; sport will suffer; discipline will suffer; women are happy with low 
salaries, so depress the going rate; women will resign and serve less time; 
women cannot handle responsibility; women cannot handle power; women 
cause unemployment. 

This discussion regarding too few male teachers continued until the mid- 
fifties, when there were actually more male than female teachers, and the 
Education Department began to discuss the issue of too few women 
teachers, which it described as creating 'organizational prrblems*, e.g. 
the staffing of primary schools, the teaching of home ecomomics and 
needlework, etc. 

Another area where the attitude of the Education Depart .nent towards 
men and women comes out clearly is in the concessions given male teacho's 
during and after the two world wars. This is particularly important in 
the context of the development of the state education bureaucracy. For 
example, during the First World War, in a section of the annual report 
for 1920 which stressed how the requirements for entry to the teaching 
profession had risen considerably in recent years, and bow permanency 
could only be obtained through a course of professional training, the Edu* 
cation Department also observed that some consideration needed to be 
given to the male teachers who served on active duty. It noted that many 
of them had been in the middle of courses which would have entitled them 
to a higher classification, and that years spent in the ^ervice made it 
difficult to prepare for departmental examinations. Nevertheless, none 
should be disadvantaged by their service. Thus 'Provided that the teach^'s 
in question show, within a reasonable time, that they possess the necessary 
teaching skill and power of control, they will be advanced in classifica- 
tion without undergoing ihe usual examination* (Education Department, 
Western Australia 1922, p. 8). The Department also commented on how 
w ill the returned servicemen were doing as a result of their experiences. 



'The years as soldiers gave new experience, new ideals, and new feelings 
entirely, which have all tended to broaden the men's outlook and to 
sharpen their initiative and resource' (Education Department, Western 
Australia 1920, p. 50). 

During the Second World War a long list of concessions was made by 
the Education Department, including such items as: the payment of super- 
annuation contributions, the granting of long-service leave, Christmas 
pay. overseas service counted as qualifying for promotion, permanency 
maintained, assistants to go to head-teacher lists, consiuci ation given to 
promotion to inspectorships, military service taken as equal to teaching 
service for all promotions, various waiving of regulations for women 
marrying servicemen {WA, Teachers" Journal, 8 November 1941, 
pp. 141-2). However, for those women teachers who also responded to 
what was an urgent call for both male and female volunteers from Military 
Headquarters the Minister informed them that they must resign their 
positions and hence receive no long-service leave, superannuation pay or 
any other benefits. The Teachers' Union protested about this, but to no 
avail {WA. Teachers' Journal, 3 December 1941, p. 160). 

During both wars the Education D^artment commented on how effi* 
cient and effective the women teachers were and how patriotic it had been 
for the married women *on supply' to come to the aid of the state. After 
the wars the 'temporaries' were let go as soon as possible. It is obvious 
from the annual reports that during wartime the women were considered 
competent to handle all the areas they were considered incompetent to 
handle at other times. It is also interesting to note the extent to which 
the Education Department was willing to go to adjust to men's service 
to the coimtry in terms of military duty, when compared with the per- 
ceived difficulties in adjusting to women's service to the country in terms 
of marrying, bearing and raising children. 

The area in which we can see most clearly the ideology of the family 
held by the Education Department is the 'equal pay' issue. Equal pay 
for male and female teachers doing the same job was actually a very early 
plank of the Western Australian Teachers' Union. From 1917 until 1971, 
when it was finaUy implemented, equal pay was a major and continuous 
issue for discussion in the organ of the Teachers' Union, the W.A. 
Teachers' JoumaL It is impossible to trace the complexity of this issue 
in this short monogrq)h. However, I will touch on a few important aspects. 

The crux of the issue was the extent to which the basis for wages was 
seen as the 'family wage'. This basis was introduced into Australia in the 
so<»lled Harvester judgment handed down in the Conmionwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court in 1907. The 'family wage' is based on the concept that a man 
must earn enough to support a wife and children as well as himself, with 
normal needs in an average community. As it was assumed that women 
did not have dependents and that the 'family wage' was based on this 
'need', as well as personal efficiency in ddng the jobs, 'The imposing edifice 
of a "family wage" was to bar the progress of women's pay rates for over 
half a century' (Ryan & Conlon 1975, p. 91). 

In 1920 the Education Department firmly stated this issue for teachers: 

The vexed question of the relation between men's and women's salaries has 
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received careful consideration. In the abstract, the claim that equal pay 
should be given (or equal work seems just. But our present economic system 
is based on the family, and in every trade or profession a man's pay must 
be such that he is enabled to support a wife and family, aiid so provide for 
the bringing up of the next generation.* 

(Education Department, Western Australia 1920, p. 9) 

The first major confrontation in Western Australia on this issue was the 
combined Public Services Strike in 1920, which lasted twenty days. As 
women teachers were in the considerable majority in the Teachers* Union, 
and as it was their salaries which were a particular grievance, it was very 
much the same women who supported this militant action. In May 1920 
the women of the union executive published 'The Women's Manifesto* 
in the W.A. Teachers' Journal urging women to support the executive 
in »*'hatever action was necessary. They said in part: 

We women teachers have realised for some time past that our services were 
not being rated at their pr.;per value. During the war all financial claims 
were waived . . . 125.000 has recently been spent in a partial re-adjustm-^nt 
of salaries . . . Practir»»Mv the whole of this has been given to male assis- 
tants and head teachers . . . except in the lowest grades, and then only in 
niggardly fashion, the women teach-^rs as a body received nothing. Cur indig- 
nation at the injustice of it *- natr.ai, but the remedy is in our Own hands. 
Seventy per cent of the teacners of this State are women— we have an over- 
v^iielming majority. If we combine to give the Executive our wholehearted 
support our just claim must be recognized . . . 

[W.A. Teachers* Journal, 10 Ma^ 1920. p. 41) 

The strike was well supported and initially appeared to have won its goals: 
interim salary relief, similar treatment of both sexes, and tho establish- 
ment of the Public Service Appeal Board. However, the Education Depart- 
ment soon reneged on the similar treatment of the sexes, and the Equa! 
Pay case brought to the newly established Appeal Board was heard, and 
thjn cast out on the grounds that it was an 'abstract question*. 

The union argued that, basically, women teachers were doing the same 
work as men teachers, that the majority of positions were interchange* 
able, th'^t where they were not they were of equal responsibility and 
standard, and that during the war the women had done so well th^ evoked 
the congratulations of the Director and the Minister. The Minister argued 
in opposition that because of the 'economic' factor men had to support 
families and thus needed higher wage" , that if there was more money avail- 
able he would prefer *x) raise men o salaries so as to attract more into 
teaciung, and that equal pay was against public policy because it could 
discourage n:arriage (see the W.A. Tecchers' Journal, 10 December 
1920-10 February 1921). 

The Western Austral . Teachers' Union then persisted with deputa- 
tions to Ministers on equal pay after resolutions of annual conferences 
in approximately every ct;ier>'ear until the change of policy in 1965. The 
union was accompanied on a number of occasions by representatives of 
a large number of other women's organisations. By the 1930s the cause 
of married woir^^n teachers was also a standard subject of deputation. 
In the 1940s the issi i of promotion, and in particular women as heads 
of schools, began to be pushed. In 1968 accouchement leave was granted. 
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Equal pay came in stages by 1971. Married women were allowed on per- 
manent staff in 1972. 1972 also saw the first woman principal of a co- 
educational senior high school. The Director-General's policy statement 
on equal opportunity was issued in 1980. A Superintendent was appointed 
and an Fqual Opportunity Unit established shortly thereafter. There is 
little doubt that the women in the Western Australian Teachers' union 
were active and instrumental in these achievements. John N^s, Presi- 
dent of the Union in 1982, commented after the annual conference on the 
strength of the *anti-8exism lobby' within the union: *One other, not so 
obvious, feature of Conference which bears remarking upon is the rise 
of the women's movement or the equal opportunity lobby as a real force 
in teacher politics' {Western Teacher, 10 September 1982, p. 6). 



This short examination of the 'official' ideology about the family held by DisCUSSion 

the Education Department in Western Australia illustrates various 

aspects of the nature of the relationship between the state, the family 

and education. First it is apparent that the Education Department had 

a view of the proper form of the family, that the family was seen as a 

most important institution in society, and that the Department viewed 

its function as partially to train children to fit into their appropriate roles 

within the family and to treat female and male teachers accordingly. It 

is also clear that those roles were sex-specific, and that they represented 

very ir.uch the traditional nineteenth-century romantic notions of heme 

and hearth, as well as class-based notions about the appropriate forms 

of working-class families. The official ideology then was very much Ihe 

traditional view of the day, until quite recently. 

This is perhaps not very surprising. What is interesting, however, is 
that it is also clear in this case that there was at various times resistance 
to the official view, that the Education Department perceived it as such, 
and attempted to deal with it— though primarily by pushing their own 
view more strongly or more consistently. Thus the resistance by parents 
to laundry work in the household management curriculum was dealt with 
by introducing compulsion. The resistance by female teachers to sewing 
was sanctioned by reductions in pay and attempts to make it a compul- 
sory subject in t^b teacher-training institution. The preference by female 
students and their parents for the commercial over the domestic course 
was lamented publicly for years. In this case, although th^ could ensure 
that all girls did some domestic subjects, given their other commitment 
to freedom of choice, they could not formally insist that all girls did the 
'appropriate' course. 

Although the arguments for the expansion of secondary education were 
initially couched er jly in tc./ns of the needs of boys and, in particular, 
the educational wasre to both *the boy j\d the nation', they moved very 
quickly during the First World War to begin to include efficiency in the 
competition between na' ons, and the needs for an educated populace in 
a democracy. After the Second World War there was an increasing con- 
sciousness of Australia as a nation, combined with a view of schooling 
as serving the state by promoting a better kind of society. Notions of 
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individualism and the use of education to further the development of every 
individual's potential also became part of the rhetoric of the Educatio:* 
Department. 

It is in these notions^-democracy, preparing citizens for a better society, 
the development of individual potential— that contradictions begin to 
emerge with regard to education for boys and girls. Girls should be trained 
for efficiency in the home, yet they should develop their individual poten- 
tial. Girlr should do domestic courses to prepare for their inevitable 
destiny as wives and mothers, yet the commercial and professional courses 
were open to them and they took advantage of them. Girls would only 
*end up' in the home, yet secondary schooling should be compulsory for 
them and the content of that schooling should be primarily academic Girls 
would be financially dependent upon husbands, yet training for remuner- 
ative work was important. Girls of high academic ability should do tertiary 
study where possible, yet they should eventually retire from the work- 
force to be good homemakers. Girls should aspire to marriage, yet once 
this was achieved they should forfeit their right to paid employment, or 
if not, should accept there would be no concessions for family life. These 
were the kinds of contradictory messages about education, the family and 
the role of the state which were increasingly evident in state ideology in 
the Western Australian case. 

Finally, it is also evident that in the case of education for a long time 
there have been Utopian ideas regarding the role of womu t. Th^ have 
been well represented by women in the Western Australian Teachers* 
Union and they have been, while not entirdy successful, sufficiently sue* 
cessful to have moderated much of the rhetonc and some of the practices 
in schools which have disadvantaged girls and women teachers. Women 
teachers have been thr force for ronsiderable change in education, and, 
while they have been fluenced l ^he recent upsurge in the women's 
movement which has been active in the Western world since the late 
sixties, they have also been influenced by a long and continuous history 
in education in Australia of battling for equal pay, rights for married 
women, and promotional opportunities. Betsy Wearing makes this point, 
in her study of the ideology of motherhood, when she points out that some 
women have been able to qttesUon that ideology of motherhood and the 
family: 'I teier to middle-class professional women who have acted in this 
movement as bearers of Utopian ideas which transcend the existing social 
order, challenge ex'sting gender and class structures and "elationships 
of power and reveal as ideological prevailing ''taken-for-granted" beliefs 
about gender relationships and roles' (Wearing 1984, p. 27). 

These examples also enable us to see how the state— and its education 
system— been a site of social struggle for interlinked gender and class 
issues. That it is also the prize itself is apf arent in the case of equal oppor- 
tunity in education. 
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The Jean Ritchie column (in the5ttn , Wednesday 20 September 
1978) was headed 'How can a girl be a boy?* and began as 
follows: 

For the benefit of liberated lady schoolteachers everywhere: 
my kids are boys and - believe it or not - they're different 
from girls. 

What's more, I don't want any feminist schoolmarm put- 
ting her ten-point plan to annihilate the difference between 
the sexes into practice in their classroom. 

I'm happy that they P-jiiy get dirty and are better at 
running and jumping than the girls they know. 

I'm happy that the girls are more articulate, want to play 
gende games, and care about getting their clothes dirty. 

I'm happy, for goodness sake, that they are different. 

Jean Ritchie was criticizing a ten-point, anti-sexism programme 
which she claimed, 'the liberated lady teachers are following'. 
She disliked girls being asked to cmy things , to get dirty , and to 
change for games with boys, but admitted that 'some of the 
other points are sound', (tbe^^ were not spedlBed for us.) The 
reader of this book might now ask why, if 'liberated lady 
teachers' were busy implementing a ten-point plan to eradicate 
sexism, s/he had not heard anything about it before now, or 
indeed why this book had hten written arguing that schools 
reinf(Mxe hyper-conventioiud sex roles. The answer is that the 
Sm was reacting hysterically to an artide in the feminist 
magarinr Spare Rib in which one deputy head in a primary 
school gave the ten ways in which she tried to countenurt sexism 
(Shave, 1978). The following issue (76) ran a feature on the row 
Shave's list had {m>voked in the national press and the reaction 
in the village where she worked. During the same period there 
was another rumpus in Devon over a draft council report on sex 
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stereotyping in primary schools. Here the chairman of the edu* 
cation committee which rejected the report told the press that: 

If parents wish to bring up boys as boys and girls as girls, this 
would seem to be highly desirable and fundamental to family 
life. If boys are to be turned into fairies and girls into butch 
young maids, it should be for the parents to decide and not 
the education authority or schools. (TESy 13.10.78) 

Note here the confusion between sex and sexuality. The 
chairman seems to be assuming a girl engineer would be a 
lesbian ! One can reasonably enquire what the documents which 
provoked such anger were like. The Devon report was rejected 
in draft, but Sally Shave's ten points were published, and arc set 
out below. 

Ten ways to counter sexism in a junior school 
X I teach on a one-tOKme basis. It's exhausting, ovt 
lessens the need for the children to conform. 

2 I dress and behave in school and use the same language 
and mannerisms as I do in the community, with parents and 
friends, hoping to lessen the gap between school and home. 

3 I've made sure the school purchased and used a varied 
reading scheme consisting ot nonsexist books. And we 
always discuss the sexism in traditional stories, like Cm- 
dereUoy and often reverse the roles in such stories. 

4 I never, even for* the slightest convenience, divide the 
children into- boys and girls, for any activity. 

5 I never co-operate with teachers' requests for Tour 
stronf boys to move these boxes, please.' I train the girls to 
lift and carry - very difiScult at first. 

6 I introduced and ^courage mixed sports. The boys love 
mixed netball and hate nuxed football. 

7 In sewing and cookery which the boys do I always oppose 
suggestions that the boys will grow up homosexual (by par- 
ents or children) by asking why this would be such a bad 
thing anyway. 

8 The children :hange for PE and swimroing in mixed sex 
groups. 

9 I encourage the girls to wear jeans and easy-going clothes 
and to get dirty if necessary. 

10 We have discussions on sex, family life and different ways 
of life in the community. I never give them the 'beauty of sex 
and the mystery of life' talk. 

Shave's article was written up in several places, including the 
DaUy Express, Daily Maiiy load evening papers and the Sun. 
The Spare Rib editorial co-operative writing in the foUowmg 
issue said this was the least extreme article in tb^ «viagazine, but 
the most straightforward and quotable. One can only see why 
the press regard Shave's suggestions as startling when one real- 
izes how segregated and distinct the two genders are kept even 
before puberty when theix physical, and mental capabilities are 
very similar. The children of Britain grow up with sex- 
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stereotyped names, clothing, toys, games, books and comics, 
which mean that by the time they are of school age gender 
stereotypes are deeply embedded, llie normal school reinforces 
these stereotypes rather than challenging them, as we shall see, 
and this is why Sally Shave's plan seems so outrageous. This 
chapter examines how sex stereotyping is built up in young 
children and then how it works in schools and classrooms. 



The naming of ckiidren 

The minute a child is given a name he or she is forced into a 
classification system, which gives the baby a ^^nder label and 
tells us quite a lot of other things about the person concerned. 
Thus we can tdl that Ruxsana and Sapanjit are probably Paki- 
stani; Rhian and Mair are Welsh; Bmiadette and Theresa arc 
Catholic and probably Irish too; Ishbel and Margot almost 
certainly Scots; Tncey, Stacey .\nd Donna are working class; 
while Emma and Quurlone are middle or upper class. All these 
people are also clearly female; Ibrahim, Geraint, Joseph, 
Dcmald, Darren and Charles would be male equivalents. Names 
which are ambiguous as regards gender are relatively uncom- 
mon. The Collins Gem Dictionary cf First Names (1976) has 'over 
2000 names', each labelled carefully 'm' or T. Only twenty-f -^ur 
names are labelled 'm or f . Male and female names are also 
chosen for different reasons, as this rhyme from an American 
book (quoted in Walum, 1977, pp. 38-9) shows: 

She's nukdc of sunshine, sugar and spice . . . 
Someday she's bound to change her name 
Now choose the me that will stay the same. 

This rhyme headed a list of girls' names, while that for boys 
includes the lines: 

The name that polls the winning vote 
The famous name that mal.es up quotes. 

Walwn argues that American parents choose pretty names for 
girls which are polysyllabic, 'more melodic, and softer' while 
boys' names are 'short, hard-hitting and explosive'. Boys' 
names are short in themselves, like Lance, or have short 
diminutives, like Josh and Nick. A small study I carried out of 
12S0 children between nine and fourteen in two English cities 
suggested that this was true of white, English-speaking parents 
m Britain too. Boys' names commonly used are monosyllabic or 
have short abbreviations. The girls' names are polysyllabic, and 
fussy, pretty and pert rather than serious. The naming of chil- 
dren, then, labels them not only with their gender, but carries 
messages about strength versus frivolity. 

Clothing children 

The kinds of clothes m which the children are dressed continue 
this gender labelling. Walum (1977, p. 42) argues that from 
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early childhood childrerr's clothing is sharply gender differenti- 
ated: 

In a trip through an infant section of any department store 
... on the girls' racks are princess dresses, granny gowns, 
pink batin pantsuits, and bikinis: on the boys' . . . ar.' 
baseball unifonns, tweed suits . . . astronaut pajamas and 
starched white dress shirts. 

The position in Britain is essentially simib"*. I examined the 
clothes offered for sale in the catalogues produced by the firm 
Mothercare for summer 1978 and winter 1978. These clothes are 
in an intermediate price range, not the cheapest available, but 
are best sellers and typify what British ciiildren wear. The 
Mothercare catalogues have a modem, progressive air, for 
fathers are shown bathing and carrying iMibies around and some 
of the pregnant mothers and the child models are black. There 
is, however, no unisex in the a '^dren's clothes once they leave 
babyhood behind. Perhaps the most interesting example of the 
gender differentiation is that only boys are diown in track suits. 
Yet if ever there was a garment designed for activity, and 
suitable for both sexes, it is the track suit. Adult women athletes 
wear them, but not the children in the Mothercare books. The 
world of clothes is gender typed and so too are the toys and 
games they play with. 

Toys and games 

The toys and games bought for the British child are noticeably 
class biased. The affluent working-class child has different toys 
bought for different purposes from the child in an 'intellectual' 
middle-class home. The working-class child who reaches a 
nursery school or day nursery may encounter the * ducational' 
toys tli^, however, so these have a wider influence than their 
narrow circulation among parents. I examined catalogues 
specializing in educational toys (/3ah and Offspring) and the toy 
section of two general catalogues (Quality Post and Marshall 
Ward). A detailol analysis of the pictures and the texts leads me 
to the following conclusion. The world of toys and games offers 
girls a far more restriaed range of roles than it does boys, and 
the roles offered girls are essentially passive, home-centred, 
non-scientific, non-technical and good. Boys are offered 
twenty-four roles, girls eight. While many of the boys' occupa- 
tions are i!nrealistic, Robin Hood, Big Game Hunter, Space- 
man, Dracula, Red Devil Parachutist, G)wboy and Indian, 
there is a variety of realistic adult male role«: engineer, postman, 
private soldier, policeman, footbeMer , cricketer, boxer, teacher, 
artist, sculptor, carpenter, driver and frogman. In contrast, 
girls are offered teacher, make-up artist^ jewelleiy maker, 
nurse, secretary, dress designer. Miss World, ballerina, and a 
whole variety of doniestic skills: cleaning, cooking, sewing and 
shopping. Who wants a model supermarket trolley at £4.50? Or 
a model washing machine at £10.00? There is no cowgirl, or 




Maid Marian, and Charlie's Angels and the Bionic Woman do 
uot do anything. While Bionic Man has a space mission kit and 
bionic transporter, Bionk Wonum has bionics in her arms and a 
denim stiit to make her fashionable! She does not have a para- 
chute, a car, a bike, a horse, or a gmi. Oiarlie's Angels are also 
given fashionable clothes, not gmis or cars. While the boy can 
dress his Actk>n Man as a Red Devil Parachutist, a fix)gman , or 
put him in a tank, helicopter or submarine, or play with Batman 
find Robin in a Batcopter, Bat Boat, a Batmobile with firing 
rockets or a Bat Cycle, the girl can do Jaime Summers's hair. 

The Gait ond Offspring catalogues are much less influenced 
by mass media personalities, though Offspring feature games, 
books and jigsaws with Psaddington Bear and the Mr Men, but 
no women charaacrs. However, the general picture is clear; 
males have the creative and interesting roles, females are pre- 
occupied with keeping themselves and their siurroundings 
dean. Feminists argue that this is restricting to boys and girls; to 
boys because they are not offered tender, nurturing roles or 
skills of cooking and cleaning; while girls are not offered active 
or scientific roles, or any aggressive or destructive activities. 
This not only wei^s heavily on children whose interests do not 
•fit' perfectly, but leads them to stereotype the other gender, as 
we shall see later in the chapter. 

Catalogues do not teU us what roys are actually bought for 
children. An American study (Goodman^r a/., 1974) undertook 
participant observati(m in a laige store's toy department for 
thirty hours in the pre-Christmas peak period. They also sur- 
veyed toys in the catalogues of New York's big department 
stores, and asked a sample of eighty-four children what presents 
they had received for Christmas. The observation produced 
several interesting conclusions. The researchers asked shoppers 
the age and sex.of the children for whom the gifts were being 
bought. They found that children under two got very similar 
presents: mainly cuddly toys, and toys to develop skills in 
handling objects and learning shapes and a>lours such as blocks, 
rings and simple constructions. After the age of two sex dif- 
ferentiation set in. The researchers found that the adult buyers 
had rigid sex role norms about appropriate toys but would make 
exceptions for individual children they knew well with idiosyn- 
cratic preferences. In other words, adults did not believe that a 
train was a suitable present for a girl but would consider buying 
a train for a girl who had specially asked fcr one. This fits the 
British research by John and Elizabeth Newson (1976), who 
reponed that parents, especially mothers, were prepared to 
adapt to individual children's wishes. Thus, a mother would 
take her daughter to football games, or let a boy cook, if the 
children wanted it, without shifting rix6x overall expectations of 
correct behaviour for boys and girls. Given this, it seems sad 
that schools appear xo\ytUss tolerant of idiosyncrasies than 
parents and force children into hyper-conventional roles. 

The American observers foun \ that adult toy shoppers spent 
longer choosing presents for boys than for girls. The majority' 





bought sex-differentiated toys so that, for example, no one 
bought a scientific toy for a girl. The toys, and the salespeople, 
were dearly divided to help the adults in choosing sex- 
differentiat^ toys. The women sales stafif were selling the cheap 
toys and the simple ones, while men were selling all the most 
expensive items, such as bicycles and electric racing cai circuits, 
and all the technical things such as microscopes. The resear- 
chers also found a price difference. Of toys costing mider two 
dollars, 50 per cent were for girls and 31 per cent for boys, while 
of toys costing over five dollars only 1? per cent were for girls 
and 34 per cent for boys. This suggests an imbalance in the price 
of toys for the two sexes paralleled by the researchers' finding on 
presents received. They asked forty-two girls and forty-two 
boys what they had had at Christmas 1972. The two groups had 
received equal numbers of presents, but whereas 73 per cent of 
the boys' presents were toys and games, only 57 per cent of the 
girls' presents were. Girls had received far more gifts of clothes 
and fiimiture. A more recent study by Rheingold and Cook 
(1978) examined the contents of the rooms of six-year-old chil- 
dren, and found that girls had dolls, passive games and arts and 
crafts while boys had trucks, bricks and equipment for active 
sports. Similar research needs to be done in Britain to see if the 
same pattern occurs, but it seems likely that it does. 

Books and comics 

Many children grow up with few books in their homes, and so 
most of the discussion of the part played by books may relate 
more to school life than home life. There are detailed studies of 
the sex roles which are offered to children in both reading 
schemes and 'pleasure' books reprinted in Maccia et al. (1975), 
Stacey et al. (1974) and Wandor (1972). Here I want only to 
summarize a piece of work on British reading schemes carried 
out by Glenys Lobban (1974, 1975) whose findings will stand 
for this whole area of research and polemic. Lobban took six 
reading schemes in conunon use in infant and primary schools in 
Britain, two from before 1960, two from the 1960s, and two 
from the 1970s. Between them, these six schemes have been 
used to teach, or fail to teach, most British children to read. 
Lobban coded the content of the 225 stories from these series. 
179 of which had human characters as opposed to animals only 
and analysed those with human characters. 

Lobban found that there were very clearly segregated sex 
roles for adults and children. In all the series, the 'feminine' 
behaviours were domestic, passive, expressive and centred 
indoors. Lobban coded the adult roles presented, the new skili 
learned, the leadership roles assumed in mixed activities, the 
activities shown, the toys and pets owned by the chiMren. 
Lobban foimd that the 1 79 stories contained seventy-one heroes 
and thirty-five heroines. Most of the heroines ^tarred in tradi- 
tional female roles such as learning how to care for a new baby. 
There were seventy-three stories with a heroine and a hero, but 
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Lobban says that the boy is nearly always dominant. The male 
characters have a much greater range of activities, more toys, 
more pets. There arc more adult male roles shown, and male 
characters teach small boys many new skills while female 
characters teach small girls a restricted range of new skills. 

It is not only feminists who are unhappy about the world 
mirrored in the reading scbones. In January 1978 GoodHuuu- 
keeping xan an article asking 'Art books imfair to girls?' which 
began: 

See John kick a football. See Jane help Mummy with the 
dishes. See John paddle in the water. Sec Jane watch from the 
beach. See John suggest an adventure. See Jane tag obe- 
diently along behind. See John grow into a mature person 
... See Jane, on the other hand, grow up to be a right little 
weed ... 

The article argued that although the best-selling series had 
begim to 'move with the times', there is still 'no doubt who is 
boss' . The author said that the books 'reflect a world that is past, 
or periiaps never existed', a world in which mothers do not work 
outskle the home, and spend all their time on housework. 

Turning from the fdeasurable activities shown in the reading 
schemes, such as play, Lobban points out that the boys are 
shown spending time watching adult men, not relatives, per- 
forming their occupational roles and tasks. Girls do not. They 
see only mothers. Given that mothers arc never seen to have jobs 
escept in the Nippers series, girls are not shown any adult 
occupati(mal roles. 

This leads into a consideration of other texts available in 
infimt and primary schools: elementary text books. Here we are 
dependent on American analyses and Nilscn (1975, 208) siun- 
marizes their conclusions: 

It is ironic that in recent years, little girls lost out in two 
different ways. Boys the dominant figures in the nonfic- 
tion section of the library because they are thought to be more 
able than girls in such fields as maths, science, and states- 
manship. Then they arc the dominant figures in the 
beginning-to-read books for 'Uai the opposite reason. They 
are thought to be less atle than giris: in the field of language 
arts. 

So much for the reading given children as pan of their schooi- 
work. Most British children spend far more time with comics 
than books, and absorb gender stereotypes from TV, radio and 
advertising. Olive Braman (1977) and Sue Sharpe (1976) have 
looked at comics aimed at tue child and the adolescent. They 
argue that the comics for small children carry the following 
'messages': 

(a) females are concerned about keeping things and people 
clean; 

(b) females provide food and drink; 
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(c) ff^^alcs tidy up afftr males; 

(d) females help peo[ * and do good turas; 

(e) females are nurses, males are doctors. 

Later children's taste in comics becomes sex segregated. The 
girl starts reading comics with names like Bunty and Judy - 
diminutive girls' names. The boy of a similar age stans reading 
comics with ]ikt Hotspur yLum and Valiant. Thtcontent of 
the two se£5 of comics is very different. In the Soys' conucs wars 
and sports are the main subjects, with the action uft?*^ di^uinced 
from modem ^ritain in time and space — so stories are set in 
foreign countries or deep in outer space. Action is central and 
emotion at a minimum, except for bravery and team spirit. No 
women appear in most of the stories except in minor, supportive 
roles such as telephonists and secretaries. The heroes of the 
stones are adidt men, without dependants, and they are untrou- 
bled by emotions of any kind, or even sexual urges. In the girls' 
con ' . heroines predominate in the stories, but they are usually 
adolescent girls, not adults, ?nd they arc deeply embroiled with 
dependants — small siblings, aged relatives, deprived friends or 
animals in peril. The stories are mainly about interpersonal 
conflicts and emotional turmoil. Sharpe (1976, 97) summarizes 
these stories: 'The messa^? comes across that it is girls alone 
who are scusitive enough both to have ff j^'iigs themselves and to 
be able to detect thera in others.' 

Braman has a moi charitable viv of these comics than does 
Sharpe. Braman high^'^ts the few stori 3 in which heroines 
capture thieves, rescue pilots, and break into ma!e preserves, 
while Sharpe emphasizes the lack of female autonomy, the 
concentration on emotion rather than action « and the isolation of 
the heroines. The other two categoric of comic read widely in 
childhood, called educational and humorous by Braman, are 
condemned by both commentators as equally sexist. The 'edu- 
cational' comics neglect women's roles in all spheres of human 
activity, and concentrate on scientific and military information. 
The humorous c/mics, such as Dandy and Beanoy arc read by 
b ..h sexes, but male characters predominate by ten to one. 
Other media reinforce the same kind of stereotypes as the 
children's books and toys. In 1978 we saw a t>pical advertise- 
i^ent, i'or a breakfast cereal, in which a small boy, Edward, 
informed the world of las campaign to save the cereal from 
adults. In his campaign we have Alfie, Harry, Bertrum (sic) and 
'Rachel is our secretary, and she is jolly good despite being a 
girl.' Enough said. 

Thus we can see that the world in which British children grow 
up is a gendei -segregated world, in which all facets of their lives 
at horn in the commutity are deeply impregnated with 
stereotypes of masculinity and femininity. Boys are tough, 
aggressive and creative' girls mild, verbal and domestic, Whilt 
evidence from the Newsons (1978) suggests that children's 
idiosyncrasies can be tolerated inside a family, the position 
changes when c child leaves home for a playgroup, day nursery 
or infant school. It is to these socializing and educational institu- 
tions that we now turn. 
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Inside schools and classrooms 

At the beginning of this chapter the rumpus caused by a teacher 
who tried not to enforce gender stereotyping was discussed. To 
understand how most educar onal classes for young children are 
reinforcing even more ngid gender stereotypes than the wider 
society in which they are embedded we must examine ±e avail- 
able ieta on schools and classrooms. However, although there 
has been a significant growth of research on interaction in 
' :hools in the last fifteen years (Delamont, 1976a) very little 
anention has oeen paid to gender differentiation . There are now 
several observational studies of infant and primarv education 
(Nash, 1973; Sharp and Green, 1975; Hamilton, 1977 and 
King, 1978) but only King discusses gender at all. Gender in 
school will, therefore, be examined via five themes, which 
concern differentiation and polarization in the school, in the 
classroom and among puoils themselves, using what data are 
available. 

The success/id girl 

The large-scale studies of national samples have shown that girls 
have consistently produced superior academic attainment in the 
primary school in all subjects except mathematics (Douglas, 
1964; Davie et al.y 1972). There is also evidence that girls get 
rated more high) * for good behaviour and personality by 
teachers. A study in London by Inglcby and Cooper (1974) 
demonstrates this female superiority. They collected teacher 
ratings on 180 children in the London area in primary schools. 
There were West Indian, Asian, Anglo-Saxon, Cypriot, and 
other white children in the funple, and they found that girls 
reveived more fiivourable ratings dian boys on all the rating 
scales used except for sociability. Girls were seen as superior in 
character, brightness, schoolwork, home backgromid and lan- 
guage skills. Over the course of the school year the gap between 
boys and girls narrowed on all the scales except schoolwork. 
There were substantially worse ratings for all the ethnic minor- 
ity children throughout the year which did not improve, but the 
gender gap was equally pronounced within each group. That is, 
West Indian girls were rs;ed better than West Indian boys, 
Cypriot girls better than Cypriot boys, and so on. 

Teacher ratings of children arc only important if they relate to 
teacher bohavioiu* or are communicated to the children. There is 
considerable evidence that teachers* expecutions for children 
do relate to their interactions with them. Brophy and Good 
(1974) showed that pupils who were believed to be clever were 
given longer to answer teacher questions^ and more prompts 
and hints to help them answer them, than pupils who were 
believed to be stupid. Certainly there is evidence that boys get 
far more disciplinary conucts with teachers than girls do (Jack- 
son and Lahademc, 1967), because they get repr mandcd much 
more often. More detailed work on this needs to be done in the 
UK, but what W3 have suggests that although boys get more 
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teacher rnrntion, much of what they get is negative, *telUng- 
off. The5>e consequences of female superiority in work and 
conduct will be examined in more detail as the chapter progres- 
ses. 

Observer bias? 

Qem Adelman (1979) studied classes in East Anglia for pre- 
school children of three to five years. Although Adelman's work 
was not intended to focus on gender dififerences, the fieldnotes 
he took show gender differences in behaviour, and the kinds of 
interpretations he put on them« Adelman had a camera mounted 
in a robot-like structure he called Charlie. When he first took 
Charlie into a class the 'children were struck silent' « Then 
'Sharon « . « went to Mrs Sand cuddled up to her in some sort of 
fright nuiybe, whilst at the same xime a young new girl who was 
drinking milk with the nursery nurse began to cry.' Quite soon 
though, children r^e forward to inspect Charlie, and then 
•there were ten or twelve children, the majority of them boys, 
painting very vigorously the surfaces of Charlie.' Here we see 
two stereotyped kinds of behaviour. The little girls show fear 
and cry, the boys come boldly forward to try a new activity* 
These seem to be typical of studies of young children, but arc 
small girls really more fearful of novelty, or is there a difference 
in adult interpretation of the behaviour? 

We certainly have evidence that the same behaviour from a 
child will be interpreted differently according to the perceived 
and believed gender of the individual* For e^^ample, Walum 
(1977, p* 40) reports au experiment in which the mothers were 
shown Beth, a six-month-old 'girl' in a friUy pink dress, and 
Adam, a six-month-old *boy' in blue rompers* Beth was viewed 
as 'sweet' , with a 'soft cry' , offered a doll to play with and smiled 
at more often. In fact they were the same baby, with different 
'name' and clothes. In a similar experiment fibn of a six- 
month-old baby dressed in yellow engaged in crying, crawling, 
smilmg and to on was shown to a sample of professionals 
(pediatricians, psychologists, nursery nurses and so on) and 
amateurs (mothers and the inevitable students). Half of each 
group of viewers were told that the baby was a boy, half tb' ^ it 
was a girl, and all were asked to describe what the baby was 
doing at each stage of the film. *rhe results were clear. All the 
professionals, and the smdents, attributed quite different 
modves to the same behaviour, according to the gender of the 
baby. If they thought it was a boy, they described it as angry 
when ii cried; if a girl, as frightened* Only mothers did not 
attribute motives, but merely said that the baby was crying, 
crawling or whatever. Thus we do not know iif Sharon was 
frightened of Charlie, or whether Adelman thought she was, or 
whether she had already learnt that adults expect girls to show 
fear^and reward it with approval. 

In pan, such attribution of aggression to tiny babies accord- 
ing to their gender reflects a common belief that males are bom 
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'aggressive'. Yet the evidence on this point is clearly inconclu- 
sive, and in one famouj case turned c it to be untenable. Many 
American researchers had observed uew-bom babies, to see iif 
there were early signs of sex differences. Study after study 
showed little giri babies sleeping peaceftiUy or lying ouietly in 
their cots, while little boy babies yelled lustily and w^ xl their 
arms and legs. The researchers concluded that from birth boys 
are more active and aggressive, and thus, some argued, aggres- 
sion in nudes must be sex linked. So many different American 
studies showed this behaviour variation that it has ceased to be a 
research question, yet whw.4 some researchers in Britain anemp- 
ted a relocation a^ : routkiie confirmation, they found that sex 
difference did not exist among British babies. Boys and girls in 
maternity hospitals did not behave in distinct ways, but slept or 
yelled apparently at random. This cultural difference called for 
some tx^anation, and the answer turned out to be circumci- 
sion . The American boy babies had all been circumcised at birth 
as a maner of routine, while British ones had not. Thus the 
supposed sex difference was in fact a reaction to medical treat- 
ment. All the American boy babies were in pain or discomfon, 
having been operated on, while the girls bad not been so viol- 
ated. 

Of course, the main importance to these siudies of perceived 
sex and gender differences is that ^hey lead to differential treat- 
ment of the two categories of babies. From very early years girls 
are talkec* to more, and cuddled more, while boys are tossed 
around more vigorously. Girls are seen as fragile, boysiire not. 
From their earliest hours, boys and girls are brought up in 
different ways, to reinforce different behaviours, and punish or 
prevent 'wrong* activities. There is no real evidence on how far 
parents, teachers and others are conscious or .unconscious of 
dividing and segr^ting the young in this way. Nor are there 
any data on how far educational researchers 'se;' the behaviours 
of litde boys and little girls very differently because of their 
preconceptions. As we read observational studies of schools and 
classrooms we must remember 'Beth' and 'Adam'. The discus- 
sion of dau on gender differentiation in schools begins with the 
features of the formal organization. 

The first theme is the formal organization of the school which 
may mean that pupils lead quite separate lives within the same 
school building. The second, third and fourth themes are all to 
do with teacher behaviours inside the classroom. My second is 
the way in which teachers can and do use rivaky and differentia- 
tion between the se^cs as an integral part of their classroom 
management strategies. The third theme is the way in which the 
teaching may segregate and polarize boys and girls, for example 
by giving them academic material which is clearly labelled 'for 
boys' or 'for girls'. Tae fourth organizing theme on teacher 
behaviour is the ways in which teachers may differentiate bet- 
ween the sexes in their 'socr!izing', for example in conversa- 
tions about pupils' clothes, hairstyles and personal possessions. 
The final organizing theme is the way in which/mpiii themselves 



may segregate the sexes, and the consequeaces of this voluntary 
segregation. However, before plunging into the minutiae of 
interaction in schools and classrooms two points need to be 
made about gender differences in education . These concern the 
data on academic achievement and school success, and a caveat 
about the evidence on interaction panems. 

School ^ anization and gender separation 

Schools segregate the sexes in many ways. For example, 
lavatories, changing rooms, cloakrooms and even playgrounds 
m^v be segregated. Pupils are commonly listed separately on the 
renter, lined up in separate groups, and ofifered different 
subjects. These organizational arrangements are so common 
that they are taken for granted, and hence invisible. Most 
researchers do not even mention that the schools they have 
studied separate even infants in this way. The school which does 
not divide boys from girls in these ways will, by its very oddity, 
reveal how normal such separations arc. Carol Joffe (1971) did a 
study of a nursery school in San Francisco which was self- 
consciously 'progressive' and wanted to eradicate racial and 
sexual differentiation. One of the key strat^es was to have 
unsegregated lavatories, and this alone was enough to upset 
some parents. Just as Sally Shave's ten-point plan seems 
revol 'onary because we take sex segregation in children's 
schools for granted so, too, a tiny change in a nursery school 
caused considerable worry among parents. Similarly, King 
(1978, pp. 67-9) claims that the official record cards in the infant 
schools he studied were colour-coded differently for boys and 
girls, that all the registers listed boys and girls separately, and 
that 'in every classroom boys hung their coats separately from 
girls' and lined up in separate rows at the door. The teachers 
regarded these as 'natural' and 'convenient' arrangements and 
thought King odd for asking about them. 

A very similar set of organizational arrangements character- 
ized two nine-to-thineen middle schools in 'Ashburton'. an 
English town. Data from some research carried out in these ^wo 
schools will be referred to in the rest of this chapter, and so they 
ar'^ described before their '>rganization of boys and r*rls is 
discussed. The two schools, Guy Mannering and Gryll Grange 
were dehr/erately chosen for study because of their duferent 
histories, buildings, staffing, organization and ideologies. They 
served a similar catchment area with council and owner- 
occupied housing, but were otherwise very dissimilar. Guy 
Mannering has a staff of specialist? who lad secondary teaching 
experience, while Gryll Grange's staff came from both junior 
and secondary schools and most taught a wide range of subjects 
to their forms. Guy Mannerin-" "derates with two ability bands^ 
while Gryll Grange has mixed ability groups. Guy Mannering 
puts the children into houses, named after male saints, which 
compete in spon, work and conduct, while Gryll Grange stres- 
ses the individual, is non-competitive and has no vertical group- 
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iogs at til. Guy Mannerin:^ his an extrinsic system of rewards, 
btted on merit points and demerits, idiileGryll Grange stresses 
self-cofitrd, and an intrinsic system of responsibility, self- 
discq>line and individuality. Gvy Mannering is explicitly Christ* 
ian, while at GryU Gnmge assembly might include a Greek 
myth , or an Indian faUe, and the emi^is is on morality rather 
than rdigioQ . When the two schools were selected , Gry 11 Grange 
lid no? enforce uniform, whereu Guy Mannering places great 
stress on all pL^ wearing it correcdy at all times. 

GryU Grange is in purpose-built premises which opened in 
1974 as a nine-to-tfairteen middle school, in omtrast to Guy 
Mannering, i^iich was formeriy a girls' secondary school, and 
before that an dementary school in Bah^lava Road. The staff 
did not change substantially, altbou^ one or two men were 
appointed. There were, for example, no male PE teachers, and 
only one woodworic and metalwork master compared to five 
home economics staff. Gryll Grange started with a mixed staff, 
mixed pupils and a headmaster. Both schools have modem 
buildings, for Gtiy Mannering was rehoused in 1966. However, 
the Guy Mannering school is architecturally ytry different from 
GryU Grange. Guy Mannering has two storeys, is planned to 
have primte self-contained classrooms joined by long corridors, 
and luis many spedalized fadUties such as cookery kitchens and 
three scieuoe laboratories. In contrast GryU Grange is buUt on a 
whed tdan, with a 'hub' and spokes'. The few fiudUties which 
are shared by aU pupils are in the hub, with the set of classrooms 
protruding as spokes from this centre. The school has no stage, 
the gym fadUtics are far less lavish than at Guy Mannering , and 
music lessons in the afternoon have to wait for the (fenmle!) 
kitchen staff to remove the crumbs and custard from the floor of 
the dining room. The chikl at GryU Grange spends time in a 
classroom with a dcss teacher, whUe the Guy Mannering chUd is 
constantly on the move between one teacher and another. 
Indeed, these brief sketches of the two schools suggest that the 
pupils* worlds would It very different. 

Yet in terms of sex segregation, they are identical. Both 
schools Ust boys and girls separately on the r^ter, so that the 
duldren are always caUcd to activities in single-sex groups. The 
nurse, photographer, remedial teacher and so on, use the regis- 
ter, and so caU chUdren separately by sex. Both schools have 
different lavatories, ard separate changing rooms, and both 
teach different games to each sex, with a master giving boys 
footbaU whUe a woman teaches girls netbaU. Neither school 
aUows girls to wear trousers. Both schools separate boys from 
girls lidng them up by sex before and after any activity , so that, 
for example, in assembly, the children sit apart, becau«^ 
boys have led and the girls foUowed or vice versa. In these ways 
the chUdren are constantly reminded that they are either male or 
female even \^en this is irrelevant to the activity in which they 
are engaged. This oxganizational segregation would not, in 
itself, be significant if it were not just the first of many ways in 
which school life separates and then stereotypes boys and girls. 
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School organization is reinforced by classroom management to 
which we now turn. 
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Classroom management 

Teachers in many nursery, infant and junior schools regularly 
use sex anJ gender as an organizing principle and a management 
strategy within their classrooms. Kkig (1978, p. 52) offers some 
nice examples such as the teacher saying, 'Boys close eyes. Girls 
creep out, quietly get your coats. Don't let the boys hear you!' 
This shows a teacher using sex s^regation to motivate and to 
control children, a combination which is extremely common. 
Later King ^978, p. 68) quotes a mistress ridicuUng a child 
with the comment, 'Oh; Philip is a little girl. He's in the wrong 
queue', as a disciplinary strat^. This 3 conmion teacher 
usage. King also noted a class \diere, when acting Humpty 
Diunpty, *Mrs Pink makes the girls horses and the boys King's 
men.' Later on during musk and movement, 'boys are horses 
and giris are rats' (1978, p, 68). At one school 'every teacher 
arranged for girls to hang their coats outside the classroom and 
the boys inside': they believed boys could not be trusted. Then 
there is the teacher who exhorts: 'Boys don't sing. Listen to the 
girls, make certain they sinj nicely. Now its the boys turn. Get 
your best sin^ng voices ready. See if you can beat the girls.' 

Exactly similar patterns were found in Gr^'U Grange and Guy 
Aiannering among nine*year-olds. For example, at Gryll Grange 
the pupils had to complete a workt' -^ct which asked them to 
measure features of the room such as the length of the window 
sills, the height of the doors, and so on. Throughout one morn- 
ing the teacher encouraged the class to hurry and complete this 
work, and her incentive was a race between boys and girls. 
Beating the other gender was intended to be, and seemed to be, a 
successful motivator. Thus I recorded interactions such as: 

Miss Tweed announces , 'I'm still waiting for most of the boys 
to do that measuring . . .' Later Yvene has finished measur- 
ing work sheet. Miss Tweed says, 'Another girl finished . . .' 
Later when Tammy and Stephanie are up Miss Tweed says, 
'Only seven girls to go.' Someone asks how many boys and 
the answer is lots . . . Later when Kenneth is up for marking 
Miss Tweed says, 'Only five girls to go now.' 'How many 
boys?' 'Nearly all of them.' (30.9.77) 

This was Gryll Grange, a 'progressive' school Sut Guy Manncr- 
ing was equally characterized by gender typing. For example, 
in a cookery lesson the home economics teacher said: 

Beys - is it boys who are making so much noise or is it a group 
oi girls? ... Be careful boys that you get your tables all nice 
and straight. (28.9.77) 

Incidentally, cookery may nowadays be done by botli boys and 
girls, but as King (1978, p.43) also shows, they are dearly 
distinguished in the school kitchen. He quotes: 
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Teacher: What must you do before any cooking? 
Chiidren: Roll up your sleeves and wash your hands. 
Teacher: Right, girls go first. 

The boys put on green-striped aprons, the girls flowery ones. 

A number of further incidents will show how typical sex 
separation is in discipline, motivation and control. 

Giiy Mamuring (9.9.77) 

Communal singing in the Hall. Two teachers and all six 
first-year classes (180 pupils). Towards the end of the lesson 
they sing There's a Hole in My Bucket with the sexes divided. 
Boys arc told to *pretend to be a bit gormless. I know you're 
not.' 

In Maths 

There is a wasp in the room. Mrs Forrest asks a boy to get rid 
of it. He kills it. 

GtyU Grange {15.9 J7) 

Music with Mr Vaughan. Has pupils clapping rhythms - has 
two girls doing it alone, then two boys. After playing pan of 
Peter and the Wolfb»s scale singing - competing boys versus 
girls. 

GryU Grange (6.9.77) 

Miss Tweed's class are going to have their school photo- 
graphs taken. The girls are sent first. (The photographer is in 
the foyer with a blue hackdoth hung up.) . . , Kemieth has 
made 82 + 47 equal over 300, Held up for public ridiculr, 
told he should be the Chancellor of "*'.e Exchequer and thac 
'Scotsmen don't usually make mistakes over money!' Girls 
are told *You've done enough fussing. I know you're all 
filmstars' and asked about the photographer, 'Did he faint 
with delight at such loveliness?' 

This last extract shows the use of gender labelling in discipline, 
where boys are shamed by reference to adult males in respons- 
ible positions, while girls arc exhorted to be beautifiil. These 
kind of controlling strategies shade into teaching, where gender 
roles are again clearly separated as the next seoion will show. 

Teaching 

Teachers in nursery, infant and primary schools value both 
instructions in basic skills and in social and emotional develop- 
ment (Ashton^/a/., 1975). In both kinds of instruction they f re, 
on the evidence available^ polarizing and differentiating boys 
and girls and reinforcing quite different behaviour patterns. 
Lisa Serbin (1978) spent five years observing fifteen pre-school 
classrooms in New York working in four schools. She offers the 
following account of the build-up to Easter in 1971 as a typical 
example of teacher instruction in social behaviour. The teacher 
phyed Here Cams Peter Cottontail while the boys hopped all 
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over the room. Then the girls had a turn as rabbits. Next the 
teacher played In Your Easter Bonnet while the girls paraded. 
The teacher said, solemnly, 'Ladies, that isn't the way we have a 
parade. When we have a parade, we all walk very nicely, and we 
pick up our feet so we don't make !ots of noise on the floor, and 
we all walk like little ladies. Now let's do it again * ''he played 
again and the girls tiptoed. A boy asked for a second turn for 
boys. So the teacher played Here Comes Peter Cottontail again. 
No one said the boys should be quiet. 

Serbin's observations show a typical incident with young 
schoolchildren, where the teaching is about social behaviour as 
much as any intellectual content, and the social behaviour is 
highly stereotyped. Other observations Serbin made were that 
boys got a great deal more teacher attention than girls whether 
they were physically close to the i<^her or not, while girls only 
got attenrion when they were physically close to the teacher. 
The staff told Serbin that little girls were boring, and clung too 
closely to them, while boys were more independent. These 
teachers did not realize that their own interaction patterns were 
reinforcing the very bcthaviour they disliked. Litde girls had to 
stay close beside the teacher to get any attention, while boys did 
not. The kind of teacher-pupil interaction was also different for 
boys and girls. Boys got more teacher interaction, more 
ticking-off, more praise, and a different type of instruction. 
Boys got ^more detailed step-by-step instruction in how to solve 
a problem or how to do something for themselves.' Serbin found 
that boys got eight times as much instruction as girls, and when 
teachen were faced with this, they said that girls picked up 
things by themselves, while boys needed teaching. 

Serbin also looked at what children chose to play with, and 
found that those pre-schoc' children who played with bricks, 
trucks and climbing apparatus we e bene/ at all the problem- 
solving tasks involving visual spatial reasoning. In contrast 
children who played with dolls and housekeeping materials 
were be! at fine motor tasks. Among ^hese cMldren the two 
sets of abilities were not totally sex specific, although it was 
predominandy boys who played with the bricks, trucks and 
climbing apparatus, and primarily girls who played at house- 
keepmg tasks. Serbin found that teachers were reinforcing the 
incipient sex segregation. When there were three new toys in the 
classes, a fishing game, a sewing game and a counting puzzle, 
the staff told the classes that they could go fishing like Daddy 
and sewing like Monuny . Then they got boys to demonstrate the 
fishing game and girls to demonstrate the sewing game. Serbin 
was also aware that the staff had a biased pattern of object usage. 
They spent their time among the 'teaching' tasks and did not go 
over to the bricks and trucks. This meant that girls, who stayed 
close to the teachers, never went near the bricks or cars. The 
researchers then asked the teachers to go to the area where the 
bricks were, and when they did, the girls went with them and 
began playing with bricks and cars. Similarly, teachers spe at 
little time with the dolls, but if a teacher did go and work with 
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them, boys would follow hci there* Sfrbin says, *In about ten 
minutes the whole block <r -ner was occupied by boys and girls, 
half the children had never been in that area before/ In other 
words if the teacher encouraged girls to play wi± 'male^ toys by 
going to work wi± them herself, girls woaH play vn \ them, 
and girls who did improved their spatial reasoning. Yet before 
the researchers showed the teechers how they were failing to get 
all children involved in all kinds of task, teachers were unaware 
of it . If Serbin's observaticms are true in Britain (and the work of 
AdeUnan (1979) suggests they might be) then some action 
research to encourage each sex to develop all its skills by trying 
all toys and games seems a priority* 

King's (1978) work cm injfant schools in the West Country 
shows how instruction in social skills and academic matters are 
closely tied together. For example, he quotes the following 
incidents. 

A boy has found a snail in the wet sand box. When a girl went 
to touch it, the teacher said, *Ug, don't touch it, it's all slimy. 
One of the boys, pick it up and put it outside.' (p.43) 

Just the thing to reinforce any girl's feur of wildlife and discour- 
age scientific curiosity. The next extract shows a girl being put 
off mechanized interests. 

A giri is trying to take an aeroplane jigsaw puzzle away from a 
boy. The teacher stops her, cxplaming *Boys like aero- 
planes.' (p. 68) 

The next extract shows the teacher discussing christening. 

• T: What colour do we say for a boy as a rule? 
P: White. 
P: Blue. 

T: Blue for a boy and what for a girl? 

P: White. 

P: Green! Green! 

T: White or? 

P: Pink. 

T: Pink! Pink! That's right, (p. 46) 

Here we see a 'lesson' which reinforces a piece of trivial sex 
segr^tion in passings for the colour of the baby's clothes arc 
clearly not relevant to the christening ceremony. Such a 
stereotyping could be ignored, or could be used for a brief 
discussion of why babies are sometimes dressed in different 
colours, but typically it is not. 

A similar pattern was conunon in the lessons I observed with 
nine-yeax*-olds in Ashbunon, as the following extracts show: 

Gryll Grange (8.9.77) 

In Mrs Hind's class, pupils are doing sentences, including 
tnree words from th^ board: 
boy football corridor 
gorilla cage keeper 
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monkeys coconuts hunters 
soldier army tank 

Several ask her about the words so she reads through them. 
Says of 'soldier army tank': 'That's one for the boys really I 
suppose.' 

Here we see an entirely gratuitous comment by a teacher Imply- 
ing that only boys are interested in warfare. It adds nothing to 
the lesson, and indeed detracts from it. (It might be good to offer 
pupils less ster^typed sets of words such as 'girl, football, 
window', 'WRAC, army, tank', just to see what pupils d«d.) 

Giiy Marmering (9.9.77) 

They have been sent to Miss Pink as their English master is at 
a funeral. They are writing an essay on their previous school 
. . . One boy has trouble with a cartridge. Miss Pink brings 
him out to desk. She says she was covered in petrol this 
morning so she might as well get covered in mk. . .Cry from 
girl 'Err, don't.' 

Miss Pixik: 'What's the matter?' 'He got ink on his fingers 
"ukI wiped it ozk my cardigan.' 

'That's not very nice. You wouldn't do that if you had to do 
the washing!' 

Here we see a typical comment which implies that males do not 
do housework, which attempts to shame them by pointing out 
how hard domestic work is for women. This reflects the discus- 
sion on comics earlier which implied that women arc obsessed 
with cleaning things and spoil male fun by emphasizing cleanli- 
ness. 

Grytf Grange (15.9.77) 

French with Miss Tweed. Miss Tweed can get lots of pupil 
involvement in French by saying ^Cest une fiM and pointing 
to a boy, and vice ver^ . . . When we get on to individual 
children answering one girl says she doesn't know whether 
Ralph i^ H girl or a boy. Miss Tweed makes a great joke about 
it, 'beeu utxt a week and a half and you don't know if "it" is a 
boy or a girl.' 

Sammy can reduce the whole class to laughter by pointing to 
Kenneth and saying ' VoUit Maman* . Nanene can do the same 
thing, and joke does not pall . . . Duncan calls Malcolm a girl 
which is very lunny to class. 

Go trek to tape. Miss Tweed divides them into boys and 
girls, the boys are to copy tne man on the tape, the girls are to 
copy the woman. 
11.25: PE 

As Mr Valentine appears to take the boys to football. Miss 
Tweed says 'C*est Maman' and gets laughter. 
After lunch 

Miss Jweed is telling her class about a book club. Says this 
book is for the girls - certain girls - a Monica Dickens pony 
book. 




The teaching of French raises interesting questions of a lan- 
guage with gender-dififerentiated words, which is a new idea to 
the pupus. Teaching the crucial difference between *une fiUe' 
and *m fils* by neans of the pupils' sense of humour may be 
good tt. hing technique. However, it reinforces the idea that 
males and females are completely different, and any confusion is 
a source of hilarity. 

GtyU Grange {16.9.77) 

In Mrs Hind's class. Boy is up at her desk. She reads aloud 
fix>m book. 'Mary says she likes looking after people who are 
ill. What would she like to be when she grows up?' The 
answer is, of course, 'a nurse'. Doctor is not mentioned as a 
possible answer « « . 

Mrs Hind tells Kenton to show his book to Janke to help her 
draw an aeroj^ane. 

Here we see a highly stereotyped piece of teaching material, an 
English comprehension book. Women are nurses, not doctors. 
It is also noticeable that the teacher does not add the idea of a 
women being a doctor to counteract the sexism of the book, 
which she could easily do. We also see an example of one pupil 
being asked to teach another, which is a feature of a 'progressive' 
school. However, the particular example shows an assimied 
male superiority in the sjAxett of machinery/transport. The girl 
is not told to find out about aeroplanes, but to ask a male. 

GryU Grange {30.9 J7) 

In Miss Tweed's class for a Maths :est. There are mixed 
questions, straight calculations and problems such as 'If you 
were sent by your mother to buy half a dozen eggs, how many 
would you bring her?' 

This is again an example of unnecessary sex typing in academic 
marerial. Why say it is 'mother' who sends for food and is 
responsible for providing meals? It could just as easily be 'Dad' 
sending for the ^gs, but it is not. Teaching materials are full of 
such implicit sexism, which are never counterbalanced by 
maths problems about Dad going shopping, or Mum digging a 
trench. If teaching materials and interaction about academic 
matters is peppered with such stereotyping, then the 'social' 
interaction between teachers and pupils is smothered in them as 
the next section shows. 

Socializing 

Clem Adelman's (1979) study of a nursery class, a nursery 
schoo) and a reception class is not characterized by an awareness 
of sex differentiation by the teachers, and as I have pointed out 
above, the observations may even be biased by sex differences. 
However, some of his data diow very clear distinctions between 
teacher interactions with boys and with girls. For example, the 
following comments are all aimed at girls: 
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In the nursery class 

Teacher: What a horrid shout. Look preny, don't shout. 
Who arc you? 

Girl: I am Norah, of course, (p. 54) 
Later 

Girl: I am going to sit near you. 

Teacher: Oh lovely, I would love you to sit by me. Would you 
like this ... ? 
Girl: No thank you. 

Teacher: You are just so beautiful. . .What do you do Jane? 
Girl: I jast do the housework. 
Teacher: What fort of work? 
Girl: Help clear up. (p. 55) 

Later during the same lengthy extract from the teacher's 
interaction in the Wendy House she says, 'Mrs Wendy, what a 
lovely name', 'Oh don't you look beautiful', 'Oh, my favourite 
lady', 'Do you know Jane Hopcroft, you look absolutely sma-*^- 
ing. Oh, isn't it pretty?' (p.56). All these comme^-is are addres- 
sed to girls, and nowhere in the long transcript is any such 
personal comment about appearance addresftd to any boys. 
One teacher, talking to Adelman, says: 

•Here I am coming to the rescufe to help Penny's buttons. Her 
mummy makes a lot of her clothes and she had only just put 
that pinafore on for the first time that morning and she was 
very proud and excited about it.' (p. 62) 

Again later Adelman recorded: 

T: Hello> Teresa, what a lovely hat, is that your hat? Let'" 
put it on for you, oh, isn't that super, it has got a bobble on 
the top. 

Teresa: Bobble on the top. 

T: Yes and a pretty blue cardigan. Did mummy knit your 
cardigan? (p. 93) 

Later still the teacher tells Anita her hair looks nice, that 
'munmiies' decide when hair should be cut and that 'the girls 
have made some lovely scones' (pp. 74-5). No comments about 
beauty are adoressed to boys m any of the dialogues quoted by 
Adelman. 

Adelman does not comment on the barrage of praise which 
fails on girls for their hair, clothes and names. However, Carol 
Joffe (1974) recorded a great many similar interactions in her 
study of the nursery school in San Francisco, and concluded 
that girls' clothes and appearance were far more frequently 
complimented than boys', and that girls got more compliments 
when wearing dresses than in trousers. Boys were much more 
likely to be admired for fighting: teachers woidd make com- 
ments like *he really can take care of himself like a man'. Joffe 
found these comments worrymg because the nurserv were try- 
ing to encourage non-sexist behaviour. Most schooid have no 
such aim, and my data from Ashburton show essentially similar 
patterns of social interaction to those found by Adelman among 
pre-school children. 



Gryll Grange (1.9 J7) 

In Miss Tweed's class - afternoon break spent by Miss 
Tweed in stockroom and visiting tbird-year area tc arrange 
getting rid of the third-year stuff so she can set out her own. 
/akes boys to do her porterage - says 'only boys'. All but two 
boys go off car Tying things, leaving all the girls working on 
their drawings. 

Gtty Mannering (n.9.77) 

English with Mr Evans. The new reading book is a family 
story, The Day the Ceiling Fell Duum . Mr Evans relates title to 
the men mending the school roof . . . Tells them that when 
the boys arc men they may have to go up into the attic and get 
rid of birds' nests. 

Gvy Mannering (21.9.77) 

Topics lesson with Miss Miranda. They come up from gym. 
Miss Miranda tells them to tidy themselves up — in the 
mirror if they wish ~ check their ties are straight, etc. She 
tells Gabrielle to con:e into the room like a lady. 



Pupils' views 

Of course it would be ridiculous to suggest that teachers are 
enforcing sex differentiation upon pupils to whom it is 
I unknown. Pupils come to school with clearly stereotyped ideas 

about boys and girls which even a teachci trying to inculcate sex 
equality can do little to shift if these quotes from Marion Pen- 
cavel's (1978) pupils are anything go by: 

Charley: I think girls are very well off and shouldn't come to 
bother us to play our games. They are always complaining 
about how they need newdressesand shows. But men don't- 
I they just take their wallet and go. I'm b»ppy to be a boy 

because they're tough and can defend themselves but girls 
just stand there and scream. 

Paul: I wouldn't like to be a girl because I wouldn't be able to 
go to the toilet properly. And I wouldn't be so strong because 
girls are very we^, and I wouldn't play sissy games like 
ring-a-ring-roses, and I wouldn't like to have long finger 
nails. 

Andrew: I'd hate to be a girl because girls always have to keep 
clean and have to help mummy in the house and are not 
allowed to climb trees. 

In a similar vein Sara Lightfoot (1975) c ked seven-year-olds 
to choose a class president and someone to help with work. 
Pupils of both sexes chose a boy as class president and girl for the 
helping task. American research described by Gunentag and 
Bray (!976, p.284) which attempted to change pupil sex-role 
attitudes among ten-year-olds found that each sex stereotyped 
the other more than itself. Boys thought girls were neat, sensi- 
tive, gentle, cautious, good-looking, obedient, quiet, ap* to cry 
a lot and weak. The girls did not see themselves like thi^ at all. 
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The curriculum development project changed the girls' views 
but had little effect on ten-year-old boys. 

Children not only hold stereotyped views about the opposite 
sex, they also segregate themselves. Joflfe (1971) quotes an 
incident where three girls had climbed on top of a large structure 
in the playground. *A (nude) comes over aud C screams, "Girls 
only!" to which A screams back, "No, boys only!".' 

Karkau (1976) found that boys and girls of nine rarely mixed: 
forming separate gioups, playir different games and rarely 
talking to each other. His pupils even had a taboo on touching or 
approaching a person of the opposite sex. Girls told him that if 
they went near boys Tcople will think you're "in love" ', and 
boys said if you touch a g 1 you get "coolies" or "girl-touch" ' 
which Karkau describes as 'a mysterious quality which can only 
be removed by saying "no gives".' At Ashbunon I recorded a 
similar s^regation, for example: 

GtyU Grange (5.9.77) 

I talk to y » Tweed after break. I comment on how many of 
her class .e to stay in at break. She says, yes, last year's did 
too . If they don't like rushing about playing football, its nicer 
to stay in and do colourings elastic band picnii . board 
games. 

(This means boys mostly go out, and girls mosdy stay in.) 
and at Guy Mannering: 
Science, Mrs Forrest 

In the science lab the sexes are segj ^:ed, boys on the xm-o 
front benches and girls on the two benches. The back 
two benches are relatively crowds, girls near me are 
'-ramped. Mrs Forrest suggests one girl should move onto 
back bench for writing. (23.9.77) 

When Kari r^'ked his class about segregation in the play- 
ground the boys said that girl., jould play soccer with them, but 
the girls pointed out ^hat the Loys never asked, only boys were 
captains of teams, boys did not pass the ball to girls, and if a 
girl scored, the boys d«d -ot cheer. The boys agreed that all 
these criticisms were true. 

My data from Ashburton show the p!!pils diverging in their 
interests and a rivalry between the sexe; m performing various 
iw:*'s. For example, these liiree extracts snow divergent inter- 
ests: 

GryU Grange (5.9.77) 

In Miss Hind's class. The pupils have ^mtte.i essays on My 
Favourite Places and Miss Hind shows .hem to me. Many of 
the boys have imagined favourite phces - the jungle/sub- 
marinc/pirpte ships - and lots havi to do with fighting. No 
girl has invented a location, most have chosen real places 
svch as zoos, stately homes, fairgrounds, etc. 

Guy Mannering (23.9.77) 

In a Sv-'ffroom Mr Black said he's often surprised by chil- 
dren's sex typing of topicr not apparent to adults. In 
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geography he did farming and girls said couldn't they have a 
topic for the girls? 

GryU Grange (27.9.77) 

Air Valentine is teaching Miss Tweed's class. The task is a 
pictogram of children's favourite sports. Each child is to 
nominate a favourite sport. Nearly every boy says a different 
one while girls go mainly for gymnastics or riding. 

Note tliat the teachers do not challenge the pupils on such 
points. Rivalry and loyalty are revealed in the following 
extracts: 

GtyU Grange (15.9.77) 

This morning there ivas obvious sex rivalry in racing to get 
changed after swimming ... As pupils were waiting in the 
foyer for thei*^ lassmates to emerge £^m the c* wging rooms 
so they coula 11 come back to school there were occasional 
whispers from the girls: 'Three boys and four girls, we're 
winning. Oh now we're not' as more boys emerge from their 
changing room. 
Later, in French 

They do competitive counting. All stand up aad say numbers 
in French in turn. If wrong they sit down. Davina is the last 
one on her feet. When Maurice ,rZs thr only boy left there 
were mutters from other boys that he should win for the 
boys. 

GuyMannering ''3.9.77) 

English with Mr Evans. Pupils can have one book between 
two. Two boys, Dominico and another, are given the books 
to distribute. Told to give one between two and then give out 
spares> Dominico and the ether boy give out one between 
two, and Mr Evans says that they must not give all the spare 
copies to the boys, but must te 'democratic' - he fiuds a girl 
for the last spare copy. 

Guy Marmering (21.9.77) 
In Mrs Bird's cookery dasf 

Mrs Bird asks them which they prefer - gas or electric stoves. 
Most boys choose electric, many girls choi^se gas, but only 
one child can offer a reason for the choice.. 

One consequence of the pupils' yit^ sad behaviour is that 
when mixed groups were formed, the task did not get dene, as in 
the following extract: 

Gi^Mttfmering {li3Jl) 
InPE 

Pupils are told to get into threes. Girls organize themselves 
but boys don't. Teacher puts Terence with Coral and 
Lauretta to the giggles of other boys. The threes are told to 
get a bench and place it in a spediSc locality. 

Terence, G)ral and Lauretta did not co-operate well. This point 
is returned to later. More disturbingly iher* s evidence that the 
more •progressive' the class, the more polarization there is. 



Sussman (1977) studied ^progressive' elementary schools in the 
USA to investigate the hypothesis that where th ^e is ^partial 
withdrawal of the teacher's cu'.aority' (p.xii*) the vacuum is 
filled by peer-group au±Ofity. After observation in a variety of 
schools she found that: 

In a black ghetto school 1st grade class 
The children's groupings in the room seemed during obser- 
vation, to be quite fluid. . . The only line of segregation was 
between the sexes. Ironically, when children are left to group 
themselves, there is more sex segregation than in . acher- 
made groups, (p. 138) 

In the 2nd grade class of the same school 
In this classroom, there was a fairly clear-cut division of 
peer-groups, not only by sex, but by ethnicity and ability as 
well. (p. 148) 

Sussman studied an upper-class school where the 'under- 
ground' life preoccupied the pupils and. 

There was an intensive struggle fo. control of a *fort' which 
the boys had built on the playground. They would not let 
•outsiders' in. Outsiders included al! girls . . . Girls who 
tried to gain entry on one day were physically atucked by the 
boys, knocked to the ground, and had their coats torn off. 



In the 5th and 6th grade 

We remarked that it was interesting, for instance, that when 
she gave her pupils a chance to change their seats at t&bles all 
the shifts were in the directions of segregating girls and boys 
more completely, (p. 193) 

Sussman found this sex polarization disturbing, and makes it 
one major indictment of 'progressive' classrooms. The reader 
may argue that if pupils separate themselves in this vcay, it is 
becau^ such divergence is 'natural' and schools should accept 
it . Aiy oven argument, however, is that all kinds of things may be 
done 'naturally' by the pupils which schools wiU not tolerate for 
a moment, and such segregation should be one of them. After all 
no school would allow pupils to build a fort for 'black children 
only', 'council-house children only', 'Catholics only^, or 'Band 
A children only'. Any school wliich heard those cries would 
attempt to democratize the fort. Yet children are allowed to be 
sexist even in 'progressive' schools. 

Unpublished data from the Oracle project (Gal ton et at.y 
1980) give an academic reason for worrying about pupils' own 
hostilities. Systematic observation shows that when ndxed 
groups of pupils are required to co-cpe rat: v.pon tasks in the 
classroom they do not. Teachers who want boys and girls to 
co-operate on ta5ks must, therefore, struggle to overcome 
pupils' sex segrer acioa and hostility . Of course those who uo not 
believe in group work might aigue that the separateness of boys 
and girls is natural and it is no part of the school's job to interfere 



(p. 178) 





vnch it. However, commentators have been arguing for the last 
twenty years that elementary school is bad for one sex cr the 
other, tefld it is to the effects of the sexism just demonstrated that 
we now turn. 

Sexism: who suffers? 

The 1960s saw a wave of enthusiasm in the USA for the argu- 
ment that elementary schools were such hyper-feminized 
enviionments that boys wc*^ discriminated against (e.g. Sex- 
ton, 1974). The 1970s have seen feminists argue that the same 
environment racourages girls to be so passive and subservient 
that they are successful in the first school but fail in secondary 
schools and in life. Before leaving the nursery, infant and prim- 
ary schools and their port in reinforcing separate and opposed 
sex roles, it is necessary to examine the kind of deal each genier 
gets fix)m them. 

We know that boys are given worse ratings than girls by 
teachers in infant and primary schools, that they do worse in 
academic wo:k apart from maths, and that they are told off more 
frequency th^ girls. David Hartley (1978) collected data on 
393 pupils in infant schools. The teacher rated working-class 
pupils as untiuier, noisier and less able to concentrate than 
middle-class pupils, and within each class, boys were rated 
rou^ier, noisier, untidier and less able to concentrate than girls. 
Thus girls from non-manual homes were most favourably per- 
ceived by teachers, and manual workmg-class boys were rated 
worst. Hartley also got the pupils to rate each other, and their 
ratings showed clear sex differences in the same direction as the 
tea ^\ Hartley also found that the sex differences were g. eat- 
er in the middle class than the working dnss. He concludes that 
'the pre-school sex-rc!es of children within the same social class 
background do not equally prepare them for the pupil role.' 

This leads us to ask how the social classes differ in their child 
rearing of boys and girls. The Newsons (1978) showed that 
boys were allowed more physical freedom and not kept so close 
tc home. This finding is replicated by Roger Hart (1979) who 
asked children to describe 'the area you are allowed to play in 
outside your house by ^'ourself . The information was plotted on 
maps and checked with parents for five* to eight-year-olds rnd 
nine- to twelve-year-olds. In addition he found that boys 
changed their environment more by building things, and that 
boys were more likely ♦o break the rules and go outside their 
permitted area. Not only that, but mothers knew they broke the 
rules and ignored the infringement unless they got into trouble 
while outside the boundary. 

These two pieces of research suggest parents operate double 
standards between their children, with boys allowed more phys- 
ical freedom than girls. It is also true thst even a 'progressive* 
school disdplims boys much more often than girls and that 
boys* 'natural* ebi^'Iience is not acceptable to it. Throughout the 
first month at Gryll Cirnee there was 'a-ouble* over boys fight- 
ing: 
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Gry« Grange (15.9.77) 

Yesterday there was ston'^ throwing iii the lunch hour. 
Jeremy H. got hit and had to be take:i to hospital, and 
Kenneth was found with a stone in his hand, but he said it 
had been thrown at him. Miss Tweed told me she suspects 
Jack (in Mr Valentine's class). Jack denies it, but the blame 
has been focused onto the boys in Mr Valentine's class. 

Gryll Grange (27.9.77) 

Dudley informed me today that he beat up Robin last even- 
ing. Robin went to Mr Hogg who ran him home. At the end 
of the First Year Assembly, Miss Tweed says she wants to sev: 
Dudl-^y. Ticks him off very sharply in front of the whoh? 
assembly for his *abombable behaviour*. 
At lunchtime Oliver and Kenneth are put outside by the 
dinner lady . . . Some girls come classroom to tell dinner 
lady there are boys fighting, induing Kenneth, Oliver and 
Nigel ... I put Savlon on Oliver's leg which is badly grazed. 
He is tearful and resentful. 

After break (30.9.77) 

Miss Tweed goes out, comes back with ±e little Asian girl 
from Mr Valentine's class. Bawls out Alan for stamping on 
her feet with Ehidley. Tells Alan to stay aiK from her 'then 
it can only be Dudley'. Alan is reauced to tears. 

The boys did fight at Guy Mannering too, for one assembly 
contained a long lecture about the evils of fighting, and on 
another day, 

' Guy Mannering (23.9.77) 

Before Miss Kroll arrived to take PE, I got involved in 
sorting out a fight in the boys' changing room. I was outside 
reading the posters in the corridor, when a boy came out ro 
fetch me/an adult/a teacher to stop a fight. 

Infant and primary schools fmd it hard to contain such 
aggression, and boys get poor teaching ratings. This lies at the 
heart of Sexton's ( 1 974) complaint that schools are emasculating 
boys. She states that: 

Boys and the schools seem blocked in a deadly and ancient 
conflict tnat may eventually infhct mortal woionds on both 
. . . The problem is not just that teachers are too often 
women. It is that school is too much a woman's world, 
governed by women's rules and standards. 

Sexton goes on to argue that the schools' values are too passive 
and feminine to be healthy for growing boys and hence boys 
become rebellious and underachieve. Her ideal seems to be 
something more Spartan and scientific than elementary school- 
ing as we now have It. Most feminists have argued that tne 
schools do indeed stress passivity and fen.aninit>' too much, but 
that it is the young girls who suffer. Either way, we know that 
girls are ^successful' pupils at the primary level yet in adoles- 
cence lose ground to boy who become the academic ^high- 
Hyers'. Wc do not know why, and it is to this puzzle that the next 
chapter turns. ty q 
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Historically, men have excluded women. They have proved that 
women arc inferior and wrong and therefore do not deserve the same 
consideration and opportunities as men. Historically men have 
int'^ rupted and silenced women and have catered for the interests of 
men. But anyone who assumed that this was only history would be 
being misled, for this same process continues today in most of the 
classrooms of this country, where, in mixed-sex classes, males arc the 
authority figures, males do the talking, and lessons are designed to 
cater for male interests because, as most teachers acknowledge, if 
males do not get what they want, they are likely to make trouble. At 
this moment, female students are being dismissed in class in exactly 
the same way as their foncmothers have been dismissed, and the 
experience of women is no more likely to be the sulfstance of the 
curriculum in a mixed-sex school than the experience cf women has 
been the substance of our social knowledge. 

It is not diflicult .o establish who gets the teachers' attention in 
class, and numerous studies report that boys get most of it in mixed- 
sex classrooms (see Sears and Feldman, 1976, for an overview of this, 
and Birgil Brock-Utne, n.d.). But while it has been known for a long 
time that boys get so much more attention from teachers than do 
girls, not surprisingly, few attempts have been made to explain this 
phenomenon or to speculate on its significance: in a society where 
men arc perceived as more important such statistics can simply serve 
to confirm what we already know about male 'supremacy' and are 
therefore taken for granted rather than made the subject of further 
enquiry. 

Teachers themselves arc very often unr\ware of the way they 
allocate their time and it is not uncommon to ask teachers whether 
they give more attention to one sex than the other, and to have them 
vehemently protest that they do not and t.>at they treat both sexes 
equally. But when their next lesson is taped it is often found that over 
two thirds of their time was spent with a>e boys who comprised less 

than half of the class. Most teachers do not consciously want to ■ 
discriminate against girls, they say they do want to treat the se,.es I 
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fairly, but our society and education is so struct* ired that 'equality' 
and 'fairness' mean that males get more attention (see Spender, 
1981, a). 

If the teachers do not know that they give more attention to boys, 
and more positive attention that enhances the image of boys, the 
students do know. In her recent study in Cambridge, Michelle 
Stanworth (1981) asked the students who it was who received the 
attention in class and what sort of attention they received and the 
students indicated that it was overwhelmingly boys who received the 
attention and who were given the knowledge that they were 
important and liked. 

In classroom discussion, said the students, boys predominated: for 
every four boys who participated, t *re 'vas only one girl. When 
teachers asked questions they asked two boys to every one girl, and 
when teachers provided praise and f icouragement three boys 
received it to every one girl. And in these classes there were more girls 
than boys. 

The students themselves provided the data that the boys asked 
twice as many questions as the girls and made twice as many 
demands of the teachers' tiine. And both the boys and the girls stated 
that teachers are more concerned about boys, they consider boys 
more conscientious and capable, they get on belter with the boys, 
they enjoy teaching the boys more and are twice as likely to consider 
boys the model pupils (Stanworth, 1981). 

Despite ivhat teachers may think or say they are doing, from the 
perspective of female and male students there is consensus that boys 
are considered more important, more authoritative, more deserving 
and worthy of attention, and this knowledge possessed by the 
students adds to the confidence of the boys (who go on to say more 
and demand more attention) and undermines the confidence of the 
girls (who react by saying less and by attracting less attention). These 
are the lessons learnt in the classroom from kindergarten tc college. 

Teachers wb'"* *each the lesson that boys are more important than 
girls are not debased and cruel individuals who are deliberately 
trying to create or reproduce a sexist society: on the contrary many 
can be consciously trying to combat sexism. Wh'jn I and many others 
have actively tr:ed to change our patterns of behaviour in the 
classroom, when we have tried tochanp;e the proportion of time spent 
with the girls, the curriculum materials we use, the topics we */et for 
discussion, we have often been spectacularly unsuccessful and for 
numerous reasons (see also Elizabeth Sarah, InUraction in the 
Classroom). 

One reason is that sexism is so pervasive and embedded in our ways 
of looking at the world that we are sometimes unaware of the extent 
to which it controls our actions so that even when we feel that we are 
being just and fair, or even showing 'favouritism' to the girls, 
empirical evidence can indicate other ;ise. Because we take it so 
much for granted that boys are mom important and deserve more of 
our time and attention, giving the girls 35% of our time ran feel as if 
we are being unfair to the buys. 

While it is 'normal' to devote most of our eflbrts to boys, then even 
giving slightly more than one third of our attention to the girls seems 
to be a significant intervention and feels like making an efibrt to 
achieve equality. 
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I have taped many lessons that I and other teachers of mixed-sex 
classes have taught and there have been numerous occasions when 
the explicit aim has been to spend an tqualamount of time with both 
sexes. At the end of the lesson I have felt that I m"\naged to achieve 
that goal — sometimes I have even liiought I have gone toe far and 
have spent mou time with the girls than the boys. But the tapes have 
proved otherwise. Out often taped lessons (in secondary school and 
college) the maximum time I spent interacting with girls was 42% and 
on average 38%, and the minimum time with boys 58%. It is nothing 
short of a substantial shock to r >preciate the discrepancy between 
what I thought I was doing and what I actually um doirrg. 

Other teachers have also been reasonably confident ihat they have 
achieved their aim cf allocating the?r time equally between the sexes 
only to find when the tapes have been analysed, that ^pending 
approximately 38% of their time with girls feels like compensating the 
girls, feels like artifically conslructed equality. 

* I was so conscious of trying to spend more t ime with the girls that I 
really thought I had overdone it' one teacher said in amazement 
when she listened to the evidence of the tape and worked out that in 
her intei — tion with the students only 36%ofher time had been spent 
with girts. *Bul I thought I spent more time with the girls' said 
another who found that she had given them 34% of her attention, 
*and', she added 'the boys thought so too. They were complaining 
about me taUcHg to the girls all the time.' 

It should not be surprising that the siudents should share a similar 
notion of fairness with their teachers, for we are all members of the 
same society which accords more significance to males. In the 
classrooms where teachers were trying to allocate their time equally, 
their efforts did not go unnoticed by the students, and dt^pite thefac t 
that the teachers were unsuccessful, and were able to spend only 
slightly more than one third of their time with the girls, many of the 
boys protested that slightly more than one third was unfair, and that 
they were missing out on their nghtfui share of teacher attention. 

'She always asks the girls all the questions' said one boy in a 
classroom where 34% of the teacher's time had been allocated to girls. 
'She doesn't like boys and just listens to the girls' said another boy 
where boys had interacted with Ihe teacher for 63% of the time; and 
these arc among some of the more 'polite' protests. From this it would 
seem that in a sexist society boys assume that two thirds of the 
teacher's attention constitutes a fair deal and if this ratio is altered so 
that they receive less than two thirds of the leathers' attention they 
feel thc^ arc being discriminated against. 

Many exercised pressure on their teachers in the classroom but 
some even went further and either complained, or threatened to 
complain, to those in authority, about the preferent" 1 treatment girls 
were receiving when allocated more than one third of the teachers' 
time. And this is another reason that teachers are unable to give an 
equal allocation of time to the sexes — many of the boys are against it, 
they make trouble and they ^'cl results. 

Every teacher must try to gain the interest and cc-operation ofthe 
class. There is only one teacher and many students, and if there is to 
be 'order' as it is generally understood, then teachers are usually in 
the position of trying to utilise the interest and goodwill of those 
whom they arc required ♦o teach. In today's classrooms, the point of 



view f f students is often taken into account — in some areas — fai 
more than is generally acknowledged and it makes common sense to 
many teachers to enlist the co-operation of their students. 

But many males will co-operate only when it is their interests that 
are taken into account. This means that teachers are not always free 
to introduce either the forms of disciissioa or materials they would 
like. Rather than catering for the class as a whole, in mixed-sex 
classrooms they may find that they are being manipulated by a group 
of boys who will engage in uncooperative and disruptive behaviour if 
they do not get material they find interesting. 

Hiis raises the question of what is interesting in general in our 
society. It has already been established that knowledge about women 
is not valued — is not considered interesting or significant except by a 
few funny feminists — and therefore, even if knowledge about women 
were readily available it would not serve the purpose of claiming the 
attention or the resprct of some boys. On the contrary, introducing 
knowk .ge about women (and trying to spend more time in 
interaction with female students) is more likely to result in a riot than 
in reasoning. 

What is considered inherently interesting is knowledge about men. 
Because men control the records, and the value system, it is generally 
believed that it is men who have done ail the exciting things: it is men 
who have made history, made discoveries, made inventions and 
performed feats of skill and courage — according to men. These are 
the important activities and onlv men have engaged in them, so we 
are led to believe. And it is that the activities of men become the 
curriculum. 

Making male knowledge the substance of the curriculum is a 
multifaceted process. A part is played by those who determine what 
the values of society will be, a part is played by the policy makers and 
a part is played by the researchers who produce knowledge about 
mm; but a part is also played by male students in mixed-sex 
classrooms who insist that their interests be catered for — often 
exclusively. Many teachers can documcni what happens in a mixed- 
sex classroom where boys are not the focus of attention — there is 
trouble! 

If boys do not get what they want then many of them are likely to 
be uncooperative and in a sexist society their lack of co-operation is 
often expressed in sexist ways. In a society where males are expected 
to be aggressive, lo Ixr authoritative, forceful and masterful, then in 
many respects boys are only doing what isexpected of them if they act 
in an aggressive manner when registering their protests. Many 
teachers and students see it as quite legitimate for boys to make 
trouble, to prevent others from participating, to impose their values 
on others who may not share them, iftheydonot get v/hat they want. 

The boys get upset if we try to talk about girls' things' said one 
female student, *I suppose it*s only right really.' When I asked her 
whether the girls got upset about having to do only boys' things she 
said, *It's not the same. We don't mind doii g their things. Someti'' les 
we get upset but we don't say much.' \^ hen girls are required to do 
*l>oys' things' they don't n.ake as much noise, they don*t n^ount the 
same disruptive protests. Gi.isdonot impose their valueson the boys, 
nor do they manipulate th; teachv^rs in this way. 
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Because teaching is so closely allied with clasi jom control in our 
society (an arrangement which might be altered if women were to 
have a say) teachers simply cannot alTord to have a classroom of 
unruly boys who are not interested in the lesson and who are bent on 
causing trouble. The boys get the results — the lessons are directed 
towards them! 

When Katherine Clarricoates (1978) interviewed primary 
teachers they provided clear evidence that they geartd their classes to 
the interests of boys (despite the fact that they also claimed they 
treated the sexes equally) because that was the only way the class 
could be controlled. 

*Boys are more difficult to control' said one teacher. *Yes' said 
another 'they're ever so lively and boisterous/ 
*It's important to keep their attention . . . otherwise they play 
you up something awful.' 

*The boys are more difficult to settle down to their work . . . they 
don't seem to have the same self discipline as the girls do, so its 
important to direct the subject at them.' 

*rd tend to try . d make the topic as interesting as possible 
so that the boys won't lose their concentration and start 
fidgeting . . . ' 

*It's a bit harder to keep the boys' attention during a lesson ... at 
least that's wha» I've found so I gear the subject to them more 
than I do the girls who are good at paying attention in class'. 
(Clarricoates, 1978; pp356-357). 

This is pan the significance of teacher attention being directed to 
boys. This is hy teachers give them more attention and offer them 
more piaise and encouragement, and why boys talk more, make 
more demands, question and challenge more. This is the process 
whereby the mate experience becomes the classroom experience, 
whereby education duplicates the patterns of the wider society. 

For girls who are expected to be dependent and docile, any 
objections they may have to being inculcated in the male experience 
can t o a different form. Their failure to co-operate can lead to 
withdrawal, to either 'getting on with the work' and not expecting it 
to be meaningful or interesting, or to quietly opting out in the comer. 
Either way, such behaviour of the girls is not likely to be seen as 
evidence that teachers cannot control their classes, for in most 
classrooms it is the noise level which is used as the criterion for teacher 
efficiency, and imide and outside education it is the male who makes 
the more noise. 

The students know that gWh are expected to be quiet and docile 
(and thb has numeroiiS consequences) and when Angele Parker 
(1973) qucstiont. students, both sexes stated that asking questions, 
challenging the authority of teachers, demanding reasons and 
explanations — in short behaving in an active way in the classroom 
— was a masculine activity. And both sexes know that girls who do 
not conform to these expectations are likely to be punished. 

Over and over again my own rescaich has exposed the double 
standard which operates in the classroom. When boys ask questions. 
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protest, or challenge the teacher (or other students) they are often 
met with respect and rewards; when^girls engage in exactly the same 
behaviour they are often met with punishment and rebuke. For boys 
who demand attention and explanations there is not even a term tn the 
language to label their undesirable behaviour, but there is for girls — 
they are unladylike! It is expected that boys should stand up for 
themselves, that they should assert themselves, and even if and when 
this may be inconvenient for a teacher, it is behaviour from boys that 
is still likely to be viewed positively. After all, boys will be boys! 

It is not expected that girls should act in an independent manner, 
and if they do, their behaviour is frequently seen as inappropriate, is 
viewed negatively, and in many cases is classified as *a problem'. 

Teachers can continue to treat their students in this sexually 
differentiated way and at the same time report their behaviour as fair 
and just, precisely because in our society males are perceived as more 
important. It feels fair and just to pay more attention to males, to 
accord more significance to their behaviour and more legitimacy to 
their demands. In a society where it is normal for males to receive 
preferential treatment, it is also normal to provide such preferential 
treatment in school. 

The consequences for girls are many and varied, and none of them 
is good. It must be remembered that in the past decade an enormous 
amount of research has been uiidertaken which establishes the 
primary importance of learners being able to talk about their own 
experience as a starting point for learning. Yet we have . education 
system where not only is it extremely difficuit for half the population 
to find an opportunity to talk — particularly to the teacher — but 
where the experience about which they could talk i^ seen as 
inappropriate, as not sufficiently 'interesting' to be talked about. 
(Needless tc "^y in the research on using one's own experience as a 
starting point for learning, the influential work of such people as 
I>ouglas Barnes, James Britton and Harold Rosen makes no reference 
to the restrictions placed on females.) 

If talking about one's own experience is essential to learning then it 
must be stated that girls have very reduced opportunities in mixed^ 
sex classrooms — both because of the restrictions placed on their talk 
and the restrictions placed on their experience. 

There can be no doubt that education helps to undermine the self- 
confidence and lower the self-esteem of girls (this is discussed more 
fully in following chapters) for they are surrounded by evidence that 
they are not as important as boys, while teachers give more time, 
attention and praise to boys, and the lesions they are required to 
learn present the experience of boys in a positive I'ght. Girls have 
little choice but to accept what they are daily taught, that they are 
inferior and wrong. 

Bowing to the wishes of the boys in their classrooms, teachers find 
that there is no shortage of material which is designed to c?*er for 
boys: most textbooks assume that the average human beinf^ ;s »i<ale, 
that male experience is the sum total of human experience, and that 
the activities* of males are inherently more interesting and significant. 
Rather than challenging some of the sexist beliefs of society, man^ .« 
not most textbooks serve to reinforce sexual inequality. Marion Scott 
(1980) surveyed all the te .ts used in one London comprehensive 
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school ano in her article * Teach Her A Lesson* reports that sexism is 
ramp-^n jr not only do the majority of textbooks enhance the image 
of me i the expense of women, they frequently present a distorted 
f'jprcsciit^tion of the world which is even more sexist than the real 
world (ppl 14-115)*. This has to be seen a*, quite an accomplishment. 

But what is learned in the classroom is not confined to the material 
presented in textbooks. Many insights and understandings can be 
fcrgcd within the classroom which dc not depend on received 
knowledge. First of all, students can Ind out things for themselves — 
they can ask questions, make new connections, descri!>e and explain 
the world in new and djflerent ways; and if girl students were free to 
make such explorations, to articulate and validate their own 
experience, thrn the fact that most encoded knowledge was sexist 
would not be nearly so significant. They would have another avenue 
open to them, another possibility for expressing and valuing heir 
own opinions and their own existence. 

But such a possibility is usually blocked: the dynamics ol the 
classroom are such that it is males v^ho are in coi ♦rol and the 
opportunity to make their own knowledge about themselves rarely 
exists for girls, ^nstead they are constantly subjected to the lesson that 
they do not count. 

The lesson takes many forms. Sometimes it is an indirect lesson 
taught by lack of teacher attention and interest. In the classrooms 
where I have kept a record, not only do girls get less teacher attention, 
they are required to wait longer for it. When boys seek attention, 
^demand' is an appropriate word, and unless the attention is 
immediately forthcoming they can often make lile vei7 diflicult for 
the teacher (and other students). But girls can be *fobbea off; their 
hands can be held jp for ages and their often polite requests for 
assistance can go unheeded as the teacher is obliged to rem.-^in with 
the boys. 

In general, boys take up more space, even when they are a 
minority. They lake up more space on their chairs (legs frequently 
extended as obstacles to unwary travellers), their chairs and desks 
take up more space, they move around the room more. (They ^Iso 
frequently have more space outside the classroom in corridors and, of 
course, in terms of sporting facilities: it is not unusual to find large 
areas of school playgrounds reserved specifically for boys and if there 
is a division of the playground it is sure to be the girls who get the 
smaller allocation. This too can be seen as Tair* in the same way that a 
smaller allocation of teacher time can be seen as fair.) 

Some of these lessons which girls learn about their relative 
importance (or more precisely, unimportance) arr* not within the 
direct control of the teacher, for just as students are required to 
respond in some measure to the teacher, lo too are teachers required 
to respond — in some measure to their pupils. And they are 
n v.aired to respond more to males. This raises the question of 
wnether girls should beg-n to act in the sa ne aggressive and 

• The extern to which textbooks show a more sexist view of the world than is 
experienced in the daily life of students — and the reasons for this — arc 
discussed in Spender (1980) 'Education or Indoctrination?* 
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demanding way as many boys do, and apart from the fact that I fear 
for teachers if such behaviour were encouraged, 1 have other reasons 
for seeking different solutions. 

First of all I don't think that such male behaviour isadmirable and 
I see no reason tt *:mulate it. While logically it is perfectly proper to 
suggest that it would be more productive if boys were to emulate the 
behaviour of girls, this suggest ion rarely arises in a society where male 
behaviour is assumed to be the best behaviour. But secondly, it is in 
some ways 'artificial' to suggest to girls that they should act in an 
autonomous, effective and legitimate manner when every other piece 
of evidence they gain from the society around them suggests that they 
are not autonomous, that they are ineffectual and illegitimate. Such 
behaviour in the classroom would be a departure from the norm, an 
aberration if it were without social sanction, and could well lead to 
strengthened feelings of inferiority if it were to fail. And I think it 
possible that such attempts would fail. 

This is because boys can not only make trouble for the teachers — 
and get results — they can also make trouble for girls. They can use 
the evidence readily supplied by society that girls are inferior and 
debased, and they can use it against the girls with social sanction. 

John Eliot (1974) found himself puzzled by the fact that girls did 
not participate in his classroom in the same way as boys; they did not 
ask questions, volunteer information or even discuss the topic at any 
length. While the significance of the choice of topic seems to pose no 
problem for Eliot — it was War — he nevertheless kept records of 
what happer.'^d in his cla.,sroom and found that even when a girl did 
try to speak, tne boys were quick to interrupt, ridicule her, and 
silence her. 

It does not have to bc'the teacher who establishes the rules and 
imposes the penalties, who permits boys to talk more, and talk more 
freely. It is often the boys themselves who lay dovm the rules and 
ensure that they are understood and adhered to by the girls: it is often 
the boys who hand out the penalties, and police the rules, as they do 
in mixed-sex conversations outside the school (see Spender, Man 
Made Language; 1980). 

That boys do not like girls, that they find them inferior and 
unworthy — and even despicable — is a conclusion hard to avoid 
when observing and documtntmg the behaviour of boys towards girls 
in schools. In the tapes that I have made in the classroom there is the 
evidence that boys frequently make insulting and abusive (often 
sexually abusive) comments to girls. There is also evidence that more 
often than not teachers do not take them to task for this behaviour. 

More often than not such attacks are ignored, rendered invisible 
by the teacher who does not notice (or pretends not to notice) such 
outbursts. Raiely, it seems, do teachers seek to make an issue out of 
such behaviour, and when I have asked why it is that such abuse is 
allowed to p>ersist, even to go unchecked, the response has usually 
been in the form of an excuse: *AI1 boys behave like that at their age, 
it's a stage they go through' and *It's best not to draw attention to it, 
they grow out of it you know.' Apart from the fact that I have grave 
concerns over what they *grow in to', I cannot fail to notice that such 
an evaluation takes only the boys into account. What is the effect on 
girls of this vilification? 
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Most teachers, most boys — and even most girls — will, it seems, 
acknowledge that boys do not like girls and that this is normal and to 
be expected. If at times the boys exceed the bounds of *decency' then 
it is probably better to turn a blind eye. What is present, but remains 
unstated, in thb rationale, is that it is understandable that boys 
should dislike girls and that this should be expressed in terms of sexual 
abuse. The 'problem' is sometimes that boysgo too far, not that therr 
is something wrong with their sentiments. 

Where this form of behaviour has been 'locumented in the work 
place it has been called sexual harassment (Lin Farley, 1978; Catherine 
MacKinnon, 1979; Anne WhitL'^ad, 1980) and it has oeen analysed 
as male behaviour, designed to intimidate women and to reinfoice 
their inferior status. It b endemic in mixed-sex schools, and applies to 
femal^^ as a group and not as individuals. Initially I thought perhaps 
girls who challenged male authority in the classroom were likely to be 
the targets for male coiitempt, but while it is possible that such girls 
arc the objects of more explicit abuse (which of course discourages 
them from attempting further challenges to male authority), male 
contempt is by no meansconfined to them but is far more generalised. 
Girls who are quiet, who accf,pt male dictates in the classroom, are 
ju^t as likely to be viewed contemptuously. Once more we see another 
example of girls being viewed unfavourably no matter what they do. 
The value judgement is attached to their sex rather than their 
behaviour, with girls who act in unfeminine ways being ridiculed and 
abused and girls who act in feminine ways rec iving the same 
treatment. And girls are intimidated by this behaviour it is another 
example of boys making trouble, and getting results. 

Michelle Stanworth (1981) asked the students she interviewed 
*Who would you least wish to be like?* and with the exception of one 
girl, they all named a girl. The reasons were various. 

Interviewer: Who would you least wish to be like? 

Male Pupil: I don't know, let's see (sortinj through cards with names 

of classmates) Oh, one of the faceless bunch I suppose. 

They seem so anonymous. Probably one of the gaggling 

girls, let's pick one. Linda, she's ugly. Yes Lmda. 
Intervieiver: Is that because she's ugly? 
Pupil: No, but she seems to be immature, she doesn't 

contribute much to the class. She stands for everything 

I dislike. 

(Stanworth, 1981; p43). 

Girls are disJiked by boys (and girls) for being non-entities, for being 
colourless, passive and docile, but they are equally disliked for being 
individuals and claiming attention, for 'speaking out too 
aggressively' and 'hogging the limelight'. 

It is no accident of course that girls cannot draw on a body of 
knowledge about women tc illustrate how inaccurate and partial are 
the beliefs about the unworthiness of the female. It is no accident that 
they cannot present evidence to counter the belief that women 
deserve contempt because they are women. Such evidence, while it 
may have been produced by women for centuries, is not handed on 
by men. 
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Without this evidence it is dilTicult for girls to challenge male 
control in the mixed-se:; classroom. What arguments are they 
supposed to jfler the boys who dismiss *girls* things* as silly, who 
demand priority for their sex, and who cause trouble if it is not 
formcoming? What arguments are girls supposed to use to validate 
their own experience when the ridicule of the boysdrawsor the basic 
social assumption that girls are unworthy and contemptible? 

In the past men hav* excluded women from interaction, defined 
them as inferior, and blamed women lor the lowly place they occupy, 
but this form of behaviour is not just characteristic of the past for it is 
acted out in classrooms everyday. Whether the lesson is history, 
English, science or mathematics (sometimes more especially so when 
it is science or mathematics), girls are being informed that they are 
not valuable, they do not count, their experience (which includes the 
experience of being subjected to malec'^'^trol by the male students) is 
not important or significant. 

Many retreat. Overwhelmed by the c^^idence from the - iri iculum, 
the teachers and the boys, girls can accept their 'ivl 7- /* and 
assume their 'proper* place. 

Terrible as it may appear this does not mean that I set the case as 
hopeless and feel that nothing can be don' «o dislodge the beliefs and 
break the pervasive patterns. Women can develop their owr ways 
without imitating the behaviour of mer, and some teachers ar^ 
already making subtle and significant changes (see for example Irene 
Payi vork in Learning .0 Lose, pi 74). 

One of the reasons ihat male con'^ol continues in mixed-sex 
classrooms is because its operr 'ic: has not been exposed. Instead of 
waif»*^<y for the repe-^ussions that are bound i^> result from tr mg to 
allocate more time tc the girls, ' cz n be profitabL to set for the class 
the task of determining who gets the teacher's attention. Not only 
does this help pre-empt the complaint of unfairness when boys 
receive less than two thirds of the time, it starts to prov'de girls with 
the evidence that they need and which they can use. 

One strategy whir S could help to overcome some of the pn .ent 
problems lies in women generating knowledge from the perspective 
of women wh'ch serves as an alternative and counters many of the 
myths made by nen. Fundamental to the knov/!edge v.^men 
generate is the problem of maie uominance. 

Even raising the question — who talks most — a question under- 
standably not raised by men, pays dividends for women. Who takrs 
up time, and space, who sets the topics for classroom discussion, who 
makes trouble when they don't got what they warn? All of these 
questions can be answered within the classroom by the students 
themselve*^ and all of them serve to gener?»te knowledge and evidence 
about wofiicn's view of thp woHd. 

If space foi single-sex discus jon can be made ? vailable, so much 
the better for the girls, who, without having to defend themselves to a 
hostile audience, can explore and express their own experience in a 
male dominated society. 

Currently men hold jK)wer and it is therefore i 'H surprising that 
women shouid • xk approval and confirmation fror -nales. 3iris whv> 
defer to male authority in mixed-sex c'assrooms jic behaving in a 
reasonable and logical manner while they believe that such authority 
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is justified. But once women begin to ask questions, male authority 
becomes problematic. Girls quickly perceive that it is unfair that boys 
should dominate classroom interaction, that thev should determine 
the dynamics of the classroom, and by challenging the siructures of 
the classroom they arc removing many of the means by which r»ale 
authority is constructed. The floodgates are open. There is not the 
same need to defer to males, not the same necessity to depend on 
males for approval. 

It was once stated in a volume signed by John Stuart Mill — but on 
his own admission the ideas within it were generated by Harriet 
Taylor* — that it was not enough for women to be slaves, they must 
be willing slaves. When women begin to generate their own 
knowledge they arc often no longer willing. Girls .^re no longer 
willing to think it fair that boys should have more of the teachers' 
attention, that girls should have to wait, that the curriculum should 
bfc ^ared to boy^. The hold that meahave over women may be 
pervasive b«it it is fragile, for it relics so heavily c.i women's 
consensus. 

Within every classroom there exists the opportunity for making 
knowledge, even for using this new knowledge as a means of 
examir. ing that which has already been encoded. At the moment 
these opportunities are geared iO\ - rds the interests of males, partly 
because many males feri they have a right to such opportunities: but 
they can be used by w ^men. 

• Sec Alice Rossi, 1970, John .Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor Mill: " says on S^x 
Equality. 
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At various points in our discussion of resistance, compliance, and 
pragmatism we have seen that their form and consequences are dif- 
ferent for giris and boys. Schools have always had a regard for th 
gender of their inmates, of course, most obviously revealed in simple 
separation and differentiation: boys' schools and girls' schools; 
boys' yard and girls' yard; woodwork, metalwork, maths and 
physics for boys, domestic science, needlework, English and bic ogy 
for girls; cane for boys , detention for girls; and so on. These patterns 
a.e historically variable, a. * we will explore some of their recent 
changes later. For the moment we wish to argue that the school's 
relation to gender is not only one of reflecting patterns of separation 
and association between male and female; the school is also deeply 
implicated in the production of masculinity and femininity. 

Where this is a question of activities quite clearly directed to this 
end, we can speak of masculinizing and feminizing practices. In 
ruling-class boys' schools the project of 'making men of them' has 
historically been quite explicit: and much can be learned from an 
examination of their most visible masculinizing practice — sport, 
and especially football. Brian Andrews, for instance, the son of a 
company manager, is being cornpreh'^nsively trained as a competitor 
by his family and his school. There is a fierce push behind his 
involvement in football. Unfortunately he is still physically small 
and consequently iast year ran into a series of injuries, culminating 
in concussion — it took an anxious teacher getting on the 'phone to 
Mr Andrews besore Bnan, to his chagrin, was put down to a low^r 
grade playing with smaller boys. Asked what he would Tiost ;e to 
improve about himself, his answer was *to grow bigger physically'. 
He strongly identifies with his father, and his fathe*^ puis emotional 
weij?ht on football as a mark of masculinity. *I hate tootball', says 
Mrs Andrews; but Mr Andrc.vs says i !'ke them to win', and turns 
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out regularly for Brian's Saturday matches. 

Ian Walker is a much better footballer than Brian; indeed, has 
been picked in representative teams. He has a precise knowledge of 
his body *s capacities and limits at this game, refusing, against severe 
pressure from his coach and peers, to play on the wing because his 
skills and weaknesses suited a forward position better. Hii father 
backed him up in this and discussed the episode with som^ pride as a 
sign of lan's independence and judgment. In lan's first year at 
Milton College he was playing no less thrn th rec matches every week- 
end» one for his school and two with local clubs, though eventually 
he found he couldn't keep this pressure up. 

Anthony Graves has even more push from his parents. Mrs and 
Mr Graves follow all their be /s' matches, yell from the sidelines, 
praise good play, abuse bad. Dad gives up his Saturday golf to come 
and Mum is at every sports day: *Wild horses wouldn't lead me 
away\ Alluding to the school's sports colour, she says 

the three of them are very much blue men — we are blue men 

adding to the point by defining herself out of existence. 

A dose of old-fashioned school spirit, rather overdone? We think 
not; soniething systematic and important is going on here. Competi- 
tive spc nd particularly football, is important as a means for the 
production of a particular kind of masculinity linked to the class 
situation these boys are moving towards and the work they will be 
engaged in. 

Why football? It*s rarely played by women, therefore unambig- 
uously male; it*s rough; it*s competitive — a constant test of what 
both the Walkers and the Andrews senior call 'drive'; it's highly 
ritualized; and it's confrontative in a way that other competitive 
sports are not — in the course of play you are constantly '•unningup 
against someone and have to overcome him in a test of i er^onal 
superiority. The game is well suited, then, to be the emotional focus 
of the masculinizing practices of the school. We stress, however, that 
it is only a focus, and that the whole ^ ocess is very much broader 
and more complicated. Some kids, after all, reject football, lan 
WalHer is going off h a bit, ihe pice has been too hot. Other sports 
can and do server Anthony Graves is more involved with crickv* and 
athletics, and we can sec how athletics became an Important 
affirmation of his masculinity by noting the pain caused when an 
injury forced him to give up the event at which he wa,^ school 
champion. 

Crises such as this give clues both the pressu re these boys are under 
and to the peer grou^ dimension of the process. The boys themselves 
become the police of masculinity. Two of the boys we hav^ been dis- 
cussing — neither of them particula/ly rough or aggressive 
people — have had fights to prove their masculiuity, in schools 
where fights are not particularly common. Anthony Graves' father 
told one story, with more than a touch of complacency: 

Socially he is rxt as mature as his peers; and these days if you're not 
interested in girl?, in first and second year, you're *a queer', auto- 
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matically No questions asked; that's t.ie end of that. And he had a 
bad time in second year because two or three kids in his class kept on 
and on and on. A couple of them he wouldn't do anything about 
because they were smaller and he didn't want to hurt them. The third 
one was as big as he was, and he was biding his time. And he was a 
friend, and once again he didn't want to stir up trouble. And then he 
had enough: and beat ihe daylights out of this kid. And that was the 
end of that. 

Mrs Graves notes that aclually both boys got hurt in the fight. Brian 
Andrews, on arrival at secondary school, was nicknamed *Squib* on 
account of his ^mail physique and eventually attacked a boy who 
kept jeering at him on the theme of this name. Brian lost the fight but 
saved his self-esteem. 

There are some important clues here about the nature of mascuPn- 
ity and its making. First, it is far from being a matter of simple rou 
learning. The beginning of secondary schooling vOincides roughly 
with the onset of puberty; boys often be^in u at a time of rupture in 
their relations with their mother and father, and at a stage when 
there is much unsettled about the kind of person they are going to be. 
Great exertions by the boys themselves, and by the school regime, 
directed at a most vulnerable region of the psyche, suggest not the 
emergence of a 'natural* pattern of personal .■ormation(*boys will be 
boys'), bat s'3cial and psychological responses to diversity and 
fluidity. 

That the Independent boys* schools are generally successful in 
constructing a dominant pattern of masculinity is easily observed. It 
is not the case, however, that the outcome is a *miform t universal 
form of mascu'* nity. The proces s essentially one of conflict, and in 
the struggles which involved the three boys we discussed a moment 
apo, some emerge a£ A^inners and some do not. Those who do not 
must make their own peace with the competitive, physically aggres- 
sive, space-occupying form of masculinity which dominates their 
schools. Some resist through a defiant inversion, and go in for study, 
debating, theatricals and the like (*the Cyrils' as they were dubbed in 
one school). Others — Anthony Graves is one — piece together a 
way of being male which capitalizes on specialized strengths (athle- 
tics) and avoids the most threatening areas (locker room bonhomie). 
He wants to br* h vet, an unusual choice for a boy of his class The 
school's effortr do not abolish diversity, in short, but place limits 
upon it and cc^istruct a hierarchy of forms of masculinity. 

This limiting and ordering, and the practices by which it is 
achieved, are subject to historical change. Indeed just such a process 
of change was going on in the Independent girls' schools in our 
sample. 

Until very recently several of these schools took as their main task 
the production of a femininity which complemented the masculinity 
dominant in the class milieu. They addressed themselves to produc- 
ing girls whose character was organized around sociability rather 
than comp€ti;ion, prepared for subordination in marriage rather 
thj>n dominance, equipped with the interests and skills that would 
gr ce a well-appointed home rather than offer challenges to its 
master. Th's still goes on, even in schools with an academic leaning. 
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Jenny Lucas at St Margaret's, for instance, brought up in a totally 
patriarchal home, has a vision of her future in which having a job k 
very much on the margin. In detailed focus ar t marriage, and being 
at home when the children come from school, in a suitable setting: 

What kind of house would you like to have? 
Tvc always had a fascination with being rich (laughs]. Have a nice 
big — not big — oh yeah, big sort of mansion; not a bi^ mansion, but 
in the country; not here, in England, somewhere nice, all green, and all 
free ... all nice furniture and wallpaper and carpet everywhere and 
chandeliers and you know, son of all really nice. So it's all homely like 
and not — I don't want something that's all neat and tidy *.nd doesn't 
make you feel at home. 

Her father reports that she's even got into detailed discussion with 
him about the cost of \ ^r wedding recepiion. (There is, we should 
observe, no particular boy in sight.) 

At the same time, and in the same schools, another kind of fem- 
inin* v is being formed, 'n which pcrwonal achievement and mastery 
of knowledge is much more central. We saw the paradigm of this in 
tho Aubum College * A' stream a few pages back. Girls of this stamp 
tco are mostly looking forward to maniage, but marriage structured 
differently from their mothers' — organized to service their careers, 
as well as their husbands'. There is every prospect that those 
demands will be incompatible with the boys' masculinity, and a good 
deal of strife is going to result. Tremors are already detectable. Some 
of our businessmen fathers have alretiiiy given thought to their 
bright daughters following in their footsteps and becoming man- 
agers. And the conclusion seems to be that they shouldn't, bec<iuse 
the men in these firms just wouldn't stand for it. 

Male resistance, then, is likely to exclude women from that sphere 
where capitalist authority fuses most completely with masculinity, 
management, and therefore deflect career-oriented girls ♦owards the 
professions. It is notable that that is already where the -:hools are 
pointing them i : their academic programmes, while in their non- 
academic curricula there is no equivalent of the boy's training in 
dominance through heavily-stressed confrontation sports and the 
like. In both the change and ns containment we see how the ruling- 
class school is an active agent in the construction of masculinities 
a.id femininities, and the relations between them. TIte process has 
dynamic ^rowing out of diversity and conflict. 

This much is also true of the role of working-class schools in the 
making of girls and boys, but the relationship is here rather more 
oblique We have already seen something of the significance of 
gender in working-class schools in our earlier discussion of com- 
pliance, pragmatism and resistance — especially resistance. This 
connection is a major theme of WUlis's Learning to Labour, which 
argues that working-class boys' resistance to the scholastic culture of 
the school both cuts thcrn off tiom jobs requiring certificates of 
school achievement and brings then to 2 sociate masculinity with 
man lal laboui. This is *how workmg-<:lass kids get working-c*ass 
jobs', and the means by which a fundamental cleavage in the work- 
ing class — between mMtal and manual labour — finds an expres- 
sion and an agent in the school. The lads' follow their fathers into 





the factories, while the ''^ar'oles', the compliers, go into offices. 

There is some evidence in our material to si!pport this view. V/e 
saw in Mark Grey, for example, a school 'achiever' who dista. .es 
himself from *the hoods', and in the process, forms a particular kind 
of masculinity. On the other side Bill Poulos, arch-resister and male 
chauvinist, seeras to be a classic illustration of Willis's thesis. But 
there are grounds for caution about this argument. 

There is no simple relationship between class and masculinity, 
indeed, what impresses us mo:t are the tensions and contradictions 
at play, and the range of outcomes which that interplay generates. 
Let us digress briefly to recall some aspects of the situations in which 
Mark Grey and Bill Poulos find themselves. 

Mr Poulos and Mr Grey for example, are husbands, fathers, and 
skilled workers, but their relationship to their workplace ana their 
families have taken very different courses. The position of working- 
class men in the work-place is often deeply ambiguous — the cele- 
bration of physical strength and skill going intimately with the 
humiliation of being subject to control by bosses. Mr Grev has been 
defeated by the latter; Mr Poulos has not. In the Poulos family 
patriarchy reigns supreme; in the Grey family it is failing. 

Mr Grey's failure h.^3 been his wife's opportunity — if has given 
her a strong hold on her son's schooling which she has used tc push 
Mark away from the rough masculinity and class-based resistance of 
'the hoods' and toward compliance with the school's programme of 
academic competition. Bill Poulos, powerfully father-*dcntified, 
keeps his girlfriends down, resist: :ne teachers, and heads for the 
factory fioor. There are two crucial points here First, as we saw 
when discussing *hc Independent school^;, 'masculinity' cannot be 
grasped as a simple social form; it is not the case thit Bill is masculine 
and Mark not. Mark is .earning to push his mother around, and is 
strongly influenced by his rugged scoutma.ier. It is thecase that Bill 
and .vlark arv^; constru'^ting different kinds of masculinity. Bill's is 
the classic 'n acho' mould, Mark's is increasitigly (though problem- 
atically) centred on competitive achievement. What we see are signs 
of the struggle between forms of masculinity, and the emergence of 
hierarchies between them. 

Second, one jf the most sti.xing things about the relationship 
between the ruling-class boys' school and the production oi mascu- 
linity is a sort of synchronization of the activity of home, school, a;id 
individual, so that the school is the locus of what is usually a 
mutually-supporting set of family, school and peer practices. The 
production of a specific kind of masculinity, and the process of class 
formation, arc virtually one and the same. In the working-class 
school, on the contrary, the production of the dominant form of 
masculinity is achieved in ^^a^ i/irough resistance to the school. And 
at least one subordinate form of masculinity, competitive achieve- 
ment, requires a break with class practices in its constitution. 

A similar pattern of disruption is evident in the relationship 
between the "^chool and working-clasb femininity. If anything its dis- 
locations are greater than those- of working-class masculinity. As we 
have seen, Bill Poulos's resistance to school is an affirmation of ^ 




particular kind of masculinity, where Heather Arlott's resis, ance to 
school breaks with conventional notions of femininity. Where the 
girls of Auburn arc conducting a fruitful insurgency on male pre- 
rogatives, and are able to look to a viable (if troubled) long-term 
stra^-sgy of carcer-and-marriage. Heather's strategy leads directly to 
greater vulnerability in the labour market, and an economic need for 
dependence on a man. 

Heather is in a minority at Ro xwell, of course; also in a minority 
are the girls who op^ for attachment to the school's academic pro- 
gramme and, thus, ror a chance of promotion out of their milieu via 
schoo' success. Yet these girls, too, face very hard choices — 
between the femininity modelled by their mothers and that of the 
'career woman', and between the social practices of their famfirs 
and an luiknown which lies beyond Matriculation and tertiary 
educationr For the majority of girls in these schools, the future looks 
rather more familiar: epvly leaving, a job, early marriage, and full- 
time motherhood. 

But even a traditional k.nd of femininity still ha: to be produced. 
Delia Prince, for instance, is growing up in a patriarchal household 
that revolves around the work and Uisure interests of her father 
Fred, a maintenance worker for a public authority. Her motner Rae 
is a nearly fuli-time c.rical worker, and a f nil-time mother. Delia's 
older brother has an apprenticeship, and her older sister is undertak- 
ing secretarial training. Delia would like to be a vet, but if she doesn't 
get the grades, will get a clerical job. She then exoects to marry at 
twenty and have her children. 

It all seems like effortless 'reproduction'. Not so: there's a lot of 
tension behind this. Delia's Mum didn't stay at home when she ' ad 
young kids; and now feels guilty about that, and about her job now, 
and tries tc make up for ft by being an ideal Mum in every other way. 
She is running herself into the ground doing this. The dominance of 
Fred Prince's work and interests didn't fall from the sky. When Fred 
met Rae, she was hoping to become a nurse, which he didn't !ike — 
so she got a job in a bank, and was sacked on marriage in accordance 
with ths bank's policy. Delia's peer relations are carefully super- 
vised — her parents introduced her boyfriend to her! Fred tackled 
the sr **ool about drugs and sex at :ongst students, was told it did hap- 
pen biit Delia wasn't involved. Rae separated Delia from , group 
who smoked and got drunk on weekends. Delia's femininity has 
involved, and still involves, a lot of work on all sides. 

The school seems marginal in this process. Delia gets a bit of tr?:-?- 
ing in Domestic Science. She doesn't rely on the school for her mai.-. 
peer group. We will later suggest, however, that the school is more 
closely implicated in changes going on in working-class femininiiy, 
which a superficial view of its sexism is likely to overlook. 

• • # 
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SCHOOLING AND GENDER RELATIONS 



The discussion of gender and schooling, like the older literature on 
class, ha:; been mainly conceruv^ with the issue of unequal oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls. There is now a formidable pile of research 
evidence showing that these inequalities continue to exist, though 
their character has changed. In recent years there ha$ been a 
development rather like the 'Reproduction Approach' in the case of 
class, a focus on the way schools reproduce the subordination of 
women. This has mainly been seen as a process of imposing sex 
stereotypes on children. Both perspectives can be clearly seen in the 
excellent Schools Commission report of 1975, :^:ris. School and 
Society^ which summarizes the Australian evidence and proposes 
ways to make opportunity more equal and assumptions about sex 
roles less rigid. 

As with the parallel literature on cla:>s, we would argue that these 
two approaches are incomplete, and, by themselves, misleading. 
Relationships between «he sexes are not jusr a matter of distinctions 
leading to inequalities. Thej are also relations of power. When we 
talk about gender we are talking about ways in which social relations 
get organized in the interests of some groups, over-riding the inter- 
ests of others. Nor do the schools just reproduce sex stereotypes or 
confirm girls in a subordinate position. They do that some of the 
time; but they also subvert conventions and restructure gender rela- 
tions, it is noi just a ]iit!c of Oiie and a little of the other. We have to 
see \he schools as involved, to a degree, in the very constitution of 
gender relations. They are not the main influence doing this, but are 
certainly one of the parties to the process — helping to construct 
and reconstruct that whole aspect of social life. 

The assumption we make is that being masculine and feminine is 
nCi a simple consequence of being biologically male or female. In 
this we are suf ^o. ed by contemporary research on sex and gender, 
which demonstrates that what is taken to be masculine and feminine, 
and the characteristic ways men and women interact with each other, 
dixt social:^ 'Constructed above all. Whce we differ from most of the 
literature on 'sex ^oles' is in stressing that these social relations also 
are historical. To understand the state they are ir at any given time, 
we must understand how they have come !ntv> be ng, how they have 
been produced. Gender relations change historically. When they are 
changing quickly (as they have among some groups in Australia 
recently), the question of how they are produced becomes very 
obvious. But it is just as important in understanding what goes on 
when they are changing very slowly, or appear not to be changing at 



The construction and reconstruction of gender 

The Schools Commission report observed that 'throughout its curri- 
culum and or^ ization the school differentiates between male and 
female studeu n ways which reinforce sex stereo yped expecta- 
tions'. This is true, to a limited extent, of what we have seen in our 
interviews. One can point to school uniforms, modes of punishme . , 
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and some differences in curriculum, where boys are differentiated 
from girls in this way. But this is hardly the main point. As we saw in 
Chapter Three, some schools at least are very pointedly involved in 
practices directed towards constructing masculinity and femininity. 
That football, for instance, is often played by boys and rarely by 
girls is a trivial **oint; what counis is the way it serves as a focus for a 
whole programme of constructing masculinity, and subordinating 
some forms of it to others. 

We have already registered that there is a whole range of masculin- 
ities and femininities; stemming from different family patterns, 
courses of growth and personal choices, and reflected in different 
kinds of emotional attajhmems (for instance, homosexual and 
heterosexual), dir'^'.cnt traits of character, and different ways of 
participating in social li'^e. 

The high school ente. . the picture at a very important stage of psy- 
chosexual Jevelopmenl, and its impact on the construction of gender 
has to be understood in this light. The masculinizing and feminizing 
practices within it» such as the cult of football at Milton College, are 
in important respects responses to psychosexual diversity and its 
flufdity in early adolescence. The school certainly doesn 't brainwash 
kids in:o a stereotype — the *Cyrils\ after all, remain. But its 
intervention has a lot to do with the hierarchy constructed among 
different kinds of ma' ilinity and femininity; and, at the aame time, 
the relations that are c istructed between boys and girls. 

It followj from this u...t different school policies or structures may 
go some way to c/ran^e the hierarchy of kinds of masculinity or fem- 
ininity at any one time, and hence affect the overall patterns of 
gender rela ions. The clearest example of this in our research was in 
some of the girls* private schools; the changing bahnce bt veen dif- 
ferent k.iids of femininity there has been dist ssed in Chapter Three. 
We have also called attention to the much tr ore ambiguous impact 
of theacader.ic curriculum on working-class femininity. There is an 
effect, but a selective one: on the academically-successful girls 
involved 'n a project of social mobility, who with the aid of the 
teachers can be shifted out of their present milieu by educational 
promotion. The tendency here is not to reconstruct gender relations 
in the working-class milieu, but to split certain kind<: of women away 
from that milieu. 

Yet there are changes going on in gender relations »n the working 
class; most importantly m do with women*s work. 



Women md men 's work 

The most dramatic change in the Australian labour market in the last 
generation has been the massive increase in the employment of mar- 
ried women, about 5 per cent of whom had paid jobs before World 
War II, about 40 per cent at the end of the 1970s. Women have 
increasingly moved into higher education and the professions. But it 
hasn*t aii been progress up the tree. Managcnr-^ni has remained 
largely closed to them; and new industries such as computing, and 
newly-reconstructed industries such as banking, have grown new 
forms of sexual division, creating dead-end jobs for women such as 
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key-punch operating. And as employers have found pari-iime work 
a 'ds^.J option, overwhelmingly it has been women who have filled 
the bill — with resulting low incomes and low promotion prospects. 

At the top end of the labour market, the education system has 
plainly been important for entry into the professions. Not that this 
has always been quick or easy. Mrs Somerset, f ^r instance, entered a 
profession in the early 19S0s; her career was aborted when its 
demands conflicted with her husband's. Yet that experience fed into 
her concern for her daughters, and is a powerful for:e behind their 
trajectory towards the professions and a new model of marriage. 
The school, in situations like this, is not acting alone. T 3ther it is the 
means through which pressure for change in the rexual division of 
labour finally takes effect. 

In this kind of process it is important to i<xkon with the teachers 
themselves. Forty-six per cent of secondary school teachers in 
Australia are women, probably half of them are under thirty, and 
the younger teachers are better trained. Teachers are themselves 
involved in a changed sexual division of labour; and a significant 
number of the younger vomen teachers have been influenced by 
feminisru. They, with sympathetic male teachers, support the pro- 
ject of careers for giris, and provide a base for counter-sexist 
campaigns in schools: in careers advising, in the reading matter sup- 
plied to young chiu!ren, in removing promotional barriers for 
women in their profession, and in teacher organizations. 

Yet there is little mutual influence between teachers and working- 
class families; zo this activity goes on in isolation from changes in the 
sexual division of labour thar are occ^^ning beyond the school fence. 
The massive change in women'sem^ loyment has nc' been in the pro- 
fessions alone There has been a major redefinition of work and 
responsibility in ;vorking-class families too, wher, ma;ried women 
by the thousands ha/e taken jobs as office cleaners, chicken packers, 
checkout operators, u^ndwich makers, label stickers, and the like. 
Enough of the traditional definition of 'woman's place' remains, 
especially among the men and boys, to make the conventional *^ouse- 
bo* ad wife-and-mother role still a goal for many families. Bui /ewer 
and fewer households can actually afford it; and two vital changes 
have occurred. 

The rise in workforce participatiCi. has meant vastly increased 
numbers of women who earn a wage, and thus have a measure of 
financial power of their own. That can mean a real change in power 
relations in the family. Second, increasing numbers of working-class 
women, in their own ways, are contesting male control and insisting 
on independence or equality. This rarely takes the fo^m of a con- 
scious feminism. No 'vor king -class mother we interviewed had any 
contact with the women's movement. But there is here a real J 
conscious shift from conventional models of wOiT.anhood. Some- 
times this stems from the failure of a husband to provide adequate 
support, forcing ;he wife to get a job of her own. Sometimes there is 
oinright resistance to husbands' attempts to enforce male privileges. 
Their education has given them no help whatever in understanding 
and working through these change:>; and their daughters seem to be 
getting a roughly equal amount of preparation to face them. There 
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are educational tasks here — for adult education as much as the 
schools — which urgently need to be tackled. 



School organization 

So far we have been dealing with more or less conscious educational 
policies. There are also ways in which schooling affects <^ender with- 
out ary very conscious purpose being involved, by virtue of the way 
schools are organized and function. 

The aspect of school organization where gender relations have 
' 'n most clearly the object of policy is coedu ation. in Chapter 
Three we noted that there wcie few signs that this had led to any 
relaxation of sexism. The research evidence is ambiguous as to 
whether it depresses girls' academic performance. But there can be 
no doubt at all that coeducation has had a major impact on gender 
relations through its effects on teenagers' informal social life. For all 
the sexism that is still rampant there, encounters between boys and 
-If Is in the coeducational comprchensives are enormously freer and 

sicr than tiiey used to be for icenagers incarcerated in (he old segre- 
gated schools. High school students now are sexual beings in a much 
more open and obvious way. Here the reorganization of schooling 
has interacted with the changes in " '^^r life, and the growth of com- 
mercial youth culture, to produce a 'axation of prohibitions that is 
a constant worry to parents and a chronic problem for schools — 
which can do little to stop a process their own structure has 
accelerated. 

In other respects, the structureof the high school is conservative in 
the extreme. Almost all retain a decidedly hierarchical for::: of 
administration: principal and deputy at the top have very wide 
powers, and there is a delegation of limited and specific respc.isibii- 
ities to heads of departments. It is not at a.M exceptional to find state 
school principals making rules and carrying through policies which 
arc incor .prehensil/le to kids and parents, or even actively opposed 
by them. Classroom teachers for the most part have a say in general 
school policy only by courtesy of the principal, it is this kind of 
authority that ruling-class fathers usually exert in their households, 
and man, working-class men wish they could. It is not surprising 
that 88 per cent of state secondaiy school principals in New South 
Wales, South Australia and Victoria are men (even more h Western 
Australia and Queensland). Those who are women are commo.nly in 
single-sex girls' schools; and, whether there or in '-^educational 
schools, they too are working within patriarchal Si :tures that 
constitute power and auiiiority as the major axis of relations among 
people. 

Yet in terms of the school's authority structure, the most striking 
unintended effects occur right at the bottom. In Chapter Three we 
noted that resistance to school discipline and academic teaching is 
generated among both boys and girls, and in both ruliu^^-class and 
working-class schools (though much more widely in the I itter). For 
boys, the typical forms of resistance af^ rm conve.itional masculin- 
ity, even amplify it. Among girls, there is a form of passive resistance 
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to schooling which is common enough; but there is also an active 
resistance very like the boys', which undermines femininity. In the 
past, female 'delinquency' normally was assumed to mean becoming 
a sexually available marginal member of a gang of delinquent boys. 
But sexual freedom isn't so deviant now; and, anyway, most of the 
active school resisters are strong young women who are not about to 
become doormats for the local boys if thev can stand up to their 
parents and schools. So their resistance genuinely does challenge 
their subordination as women. But the school gives them no help in 
understanding this difficult and puzzling aspect of their lives, since 
they won't take advice from teachers, and teaci.ers are by and large 
exasperated with them anyway. 

Extent of the school's role 

We have described three main ways in which the school is implicated 
in the construction of gender and gender relations. The inequalities 
of educational opportunity and the reproduction of *sex-roles' 
spoken of in the literature are, we would suggest, aspects of this 
larger process. And they are aspects liable to change, because the 
production of gender is complex and tension-ridden, as well as being 
the subject of social struggles. Thus the change in high school reten- 
tion rates — which only a few years ago produced a clear differential 
in favour of boys and now show: a slight margin in favour of 
girls — does not in itself mean a fundamental change in the relation 
of gender and schooling. (It may, for instance, mainly retlect the 
squeeze on the female youth labour market, and the new conditions 
under which an old division of labour is being maintained.) 

The other reason for caution here is that in some respects the 
school seems to have very httle impact on gender relations. The main 
institutional site of gender relations in Australian society is the 
household and family, and we have seen that the school is held, or 
holds itself, at a distance fron" \vhat goes on inside most households. 
The next most important site is the labour market and workplace; 
and, for the great majority of working women, the school doesn't 
have a great deal to do with steering them into or away from mass 
occupations like factory work, retailing, and routine clerical work. 
(Though, as some of oui working-class mothers say, the school can 
have an effect by doing nothing.) It is notable, too, how quite a 
major institutional change in schooling, the advent of general 
coeducation, has made little difference to the depth of sexism, or 
even to opportunities for educational promotion. 

in some other respects, however, the school seems to have a 
powerful effect. Coeducation did reorganize the social life of 
teenagers. The school is important in the construction of masculinity 
and femininity during adolescence, and in ordering the relationships 
among different kinds of masculinity and femininity. So it isn't a 
matter of the school being only loosely conneci. ' \vith gender 
relations in general. We can conclude that its effects in organizing 
them have been strong but highly specific, if that is correct, it is 
important in understanding both the potentials and the limits of 
counter^sexist educational practices. 



We also have clear indications that the connection between gender 
and schooling is not static, but historical, and responds to the class 
milieu and the state of ciass relations. Let us now turn briefly to this 
three-way relationship. 



SCHOOLING, TLASS AND PATRIARCHY 

Understanding the interplay of class relations and gender relauon^ is 
one of the most difficult problems in the social sciences. There are 
deep differences of opinion about how to pose the problem in the 
first place, and what a solution might even look like.'* Though there 
have been a good many attempts, no-one can claim to have a sdlis- 
factory solution at present, and we don't pretend to either. But the 
issue has come up so persistently in this project that we have had to 
wrestle with it, and try to get some Learings on the way this inter- 
action affects, and is affected by, schooling. 

The first thing to be clear about is that they do interact, and that 
means all the time. Sometimes people think of class relations as con- 
fined to the factory and gender relations to the family (or perhaps the 
drive-in); more ^'ormally, that class and gender are complementary 
social systems, each operating in its own sphere. This, we would 
suggest, is mistaken. There are gender relations inside factories, ana 
there are class relations inside families and in the upbiinging of 
children. Schooling is a very important case in point, where both 
class and gender relations are present in the same sphere, and, more 
importantly, within the same practices. 

We would make two other general points, the reasons for which 
should be obvious from our material. First, both class and gender 
are, in their different ways, structures of power. They involve con- 
trol by some people over others, and the ability of some groups to 
organize social life to their own advantage. A: power is exercized 
and contested, social relations are organized , and come to be in some 
degree a system. So an important corollary about class and gender 
relations is that they are systematic rather than random. 

But, and this is our second general poiiu, this does not mean being 
systematic in a mechanical sense, like an air-conditioning system. 
Both class and gender are historical systems, riddled with tension 
and contradiction, and always subject to change. Indeed it may be 
better to think of them as structuring processes rather than 
•systems', that is, \.ays in which social life is constantly being 
organized (and ruptured and disorganized) through time. What is 
most import.'.nt to grasp about them is their dynamics, the ways in 
which they exeit pressures, produce reactions, intensify contradic- 
tions and generate change. 

T^e simplest form of their combined influence is v.here they 
simp'y intersect, and jointly shape some aspect of schooling. To 
understand what goes on at St Helen's College it is rarely sufficient 
to know just that it is a ruling-class school or just that it is a girls' 
school; the fact that it is both is important in understanding most 
facets of it. The situation of a working-class schoolboy is always dif- 
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ferent from the situation of a working-<:lass schoolgirl; they cannot 
(except for very summary purposes and at the cost of sloppiness) be 
lumped together as if there were just a working-class situation. We 
hope our material has shown this fairly fully; and we stress it 
particularly because there are teachers who have become sensitive to 
one structure but not the other. It is important to think about 
educational situations and processes in terms of both. 

Complications arise because gender and class are not the same 
kind of structure. Obviously enough, gender has something to do 
with biology that class doesn't, and class has something to do with 
wealth and accumulation that gender doesn't. Unfortunately a good 
many discussions of educational inequality do treat them in the same 
way, just as little bo^es. This is not what we mean oy 'intersection', 
nor is it a very fruitful way of understanding a relation between 
social structures. 

The joint presence of gender and class, say for a working-class 
boy, means a relationship between processes. It means that the con- 
struction of his masculinity goes on in a context of economic insecur- 
ity, or hard-won and cherished security, rather than economic 
confidence and expansiveness. !t means that his father's masculinity 
and authority is diminished by i.ig at the bottom of the heap in his 
workplace, and being exploited without being able to control it; and 
that his mother has to handle the tensions, and sometimes the 
violence, that result. It means that his own entry into work and the 
class relations of production is conditioned by the gender relations 
that direct him to male jobs, and construct for him an imagined 
future as breadwinner for a new family. And so on. 

Because they are different kinds of structures, with different 
dynamics, their relationship with schooling often works in different 
ways. We still lack a good social history of Australian education; 
but, even in the fragments we have, it is clear that the history of the 
two relationships is often divergent. It was, for instance, problems 
of class relations that led to the construction of mass elementary 
schooling in the nineteenth century. The school system then tended 
to segregate children along both class and sex lines (especially after 
the elementary years) and to have s( arate curricul? too (domestic 
science vs manual arts, etc.). In that respect the two relationships 
appear similar. But it is clear that what the schools were actually 
doing for class and gender relations was very different; for the sub- 
ordinate class got less secondary education while the subordinate sex 
got more. In the early twentieth century, school participation rates 
for teenage girls w»re higher than for teenage boys. 

After World War II the schools were again reconstructed in 
response to a class dynamic, but also in response to the shift in 
gender relations that had buiii up steam during the war. So coeduca- 
tion came in about the same time as urban high schools became 
comprehensives; both kinds of formal segregation, that is, were 
dismantled at much the same time. Coeducational comprehensives 
did not get very far in mixing social classes, but did mix the sexes and 
reconstruct peer relations. And ^hile class differentials in secondary 
and higher education rr* ^ained wide, the sex differential which had 
been re-established in ux i920s now began to close. 



These points are simply indicators of a problem, not a serious 
sketch of a history. But it is clear enough that in grasping the inter- 
section of class and gender in contemporary schooling, we have to 
pay close attention to their different dynamics. 

Thinking about 'intersection', however, is not enough. Class and 
gender don't just occur jointly in a situation. They abrade, inflame, 
amplify, twist, negate, dampen and complicate each other. In short, 
they interact vigorously, often through the schools, and often with 
significant consequences for schooling. 

The reconstruction of gender relations that is going on at Auburn 
College, for instance, crucially depends on the class situation of the 
girls and the school — the kind of teaching force it has, th degree of 
autonomy it has, the parental strategies that make professionalism 
an acceptable programme for the girls. In a very different setting, 
teachers like Arlette Anderson at Rockwell High see a way for some 
Rockwell girls to escape sexual subordination in an ocker- 
dominated, patriarchal milieu, using the class mechanism of 
social promotion via meritocratic schooling and entry into semi- 
professional jobs. On a larger scale, we can see that it was in response 
to class dynamics that the education system as a whole was organized 
as a system of academic competition. But once it was organized that 
way, it became available to women to improve their position vis-a- 
vis men. 

It is important, then, that class processes can abrade or erode 
patriarchal social arrangements, and vice versa. To put this more 
generally, the two sets of relations can come into contradiction. We 
would propose as a hypothesis suggested but not proven by our 
material, that this is a fruitful source of aberrant educational 
careers. We have, for instance, already discussed a ruling-class 
school resister, Chris Lcgrange, who comes from a family that is vir- 
tually the scene of a small class war» where patriarchal authority has 
been eroded, and where Chris uses the threat of downward class 
mobility via school failure as a weapon in the war with his mother. 
Yvonne Crisp, an academic high-flyer in a working-class school, has 
a father who failed as a small farmer and failed to get promotion as a 
railwayman, and a mother who succeeded as a schoolteacher. Mr 
Crisp has attempted, and failed, to establish patriarchal authority in 
the family and a subordinated definition of women's place. The 
fight between husband and wife has been long and evidently ^Uter; 
the emotions and energy involved have fuelled Yvonne's desire to 
escape from her milieu, and her attachment to academic success as 
the means; though her real attachment to her father is also holding 
her back from a full-blooded cc^^oiilment to professionalism. 

Schooling, then, can serve as a means of resolving conflicts that 
arise from the clash of patriarchal and class relations. It is also 
possible for it to exacerbate them. This has probably happened in the 
schooPs relationship to the labour market. The downturn of the mid 
1970s and rising youth unempP'^yment was followed by calls for 
Mums to get out of the worktor^e, i.e. to solve the problen. by 
reversion to an older sexual d /ision of 'abour. That this hasn't 
happened is partly due to the need of working-class families for two 
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v/ages to support their children at school for the longer periods that 
have become customary, and also partly to the demand for equal 
economic rights that has been fostered by equal provision of 
schooling. 

Complex and open-ended social dynamics don't lend themsei /es 
to neat formulae or simple practical solutions, in raising the issues 
touched on in this section, we are conscious of muddying the water 
more than clearing it — we seem to be feeding in complications at a 
faster rate than ideas that might sort them out. The point is that how- 
ever poorly understood in theory, these questions can't be avoided as 
questions of practice. If we want to do anything about changing 
either class relations or gender relations in education, we must 
realize that we are also acting ir ie field of play of the other struc- 
ture; we need to grasp the ways ey each work on, reinfv/rce, and 
subvert each other. Both barriers to change and potentials for 
reform arise in this interaction. We suspect that some of the concep- 
tual difficulties may begin to sort themselves out as practical experi- 
ence accumulates. Th . main thing is to try. 




Girls^ school and society 
eight years on 

Working Party on the 
Education of Girls 



Source CommonwiMlih 
Schools Commtvsion 
Working P.irty on the 
E(iuc<Uion oi Girls. 
'InircMluction' Girls, school 
.1.1(1 socieiy- eight years 
on', (.ift\ «}/)</ Tomorrow 
The ( hAthn^H' lor tx. hook. 
Com m on we.) It h Schools 
Com mission. C<inberra. 
M.iy 1984. pp. 1-8 



1.1 Concern about the injustice unequal educational opportunities and outcomes for 
girls is not new. In 1974 the Schools Commission sponsored an inquiry into the educational 
needs of girls and women. The study group responsible prepared a report, Cirls, School and 
Society (November 1975), which is now seen as a watershed in educational thinking in 
Australia. It provided the basis for a chapter on schooling for girls in the Commission's 
1976-78 Triennial Report, in which support was declared for programs likely to widen girls' 
and boys' subject choices in schools, raise girls' occupational aspirations and increase 
teachers' and parents' awareness of sexism in education and its consequences. Similar 
concerns and intentions were indicated in subsequent Triennial Report, and reflected in 
initiatives supported by the Commission during the 1970s. 

1.2 Girls, School and Society prompted State education departments to set up special 
committees to investigate sexism in education. The reports in various States reinforced the 
findings of Girls, School and Society. In response, DirectoivCensral of Education in the 
States have issued policy statements {see Table 1.3) aimed at eliminating sexist practices and 
have appointed special officers to promote non-sexist education. 

1.3 These Women's Advisers or Equal Opportunity Officers have played an important 
role in raising awareness of the needs of girls and have provided a focus for teacUers 
concerned to meet those needs a ^d reduce girls' disadvantage. Activities undertaken by them 
have included the organisation of in-service courses, seminars and conferences (many 
supported by the Commonwealth Schools Commission), and collaboration with individual 
(eachers on non-sexist curriculum development. 

1.4 In addition. State government teacher union*/ have appointed spr ial committees to 
investigate ways of eliminating sexism from education. Some have employed women's 
advisers, initially funded through Commonwealth Schools Commission subsidies, who have 
produced special materials for use in classrooms, conducted in-service prog''ams and 
organised seminars aimed at developing leadership qualities among women teachers. 

1.5 The issues raised in Girls, School and Society have been explored and publicised in 
research in Australia and elsewhere, re^iilling in a greater understanding of the sources of 
g»rls' disadvantage and the need tor intervention to promote equality. The bias inherent in 
school readers and texts and in school firactices based on unexamined and unjustified 
assumptions about the differences between females and males, and the teaching of 
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sex-specific behavioi rs and expectations have been documented. Girls' aducational choices 
and aspirations have been shown to be closely related to messages in the media and school 
materiefs, and in traditional school arrangements. While it is hard to measure the influence of 
thes€^ messages on individuals, all of whom arc influenced by factors outside the school, it is 
clear that schools are doing loo little to break the cycle of inequity inherent in the education 
system ard in the position of women in our society. 

Government Policy 1975 — 1983 

1.6 Today, major political parties in Australia espouse equality for women in policy 
statements. Government policy is based on the recognition that 

... Australian women do not yet experience total equality with men or enjoy full 
participation in all aspects of our society. 

(ALP Policy Speech, 16 February 1982, p30) 

it emphasises 

... the need for schools to make a positive contribution to providing girls with realistic 
information and adequate guidance when they make choices a/fecting their future. 
Special efforts are needed to encourage girls to choose school subjects which will give 
them equal opportunities with boys for entry to the full range of post-school training 
and higher education possibilities. Extra support is needed by girls if they are to persist' 
with choices \/hich run counter to the traditional patterns. 

(ALP Policy Statement, 'Labor's Policy for Schools', p7) 

1.7 In its Funding Guidelines to the Commonwealth Schools Commission released on 28 
July 1983 the Government made plain its commitment to equality for women and girls: 

Schools have a particular role to play in combatting discrimination on the grounds of 
sex. Schools can do much to assist girls to gain the confidence and competence 
necessary for equal participation in today's society. 

1.8 The Guidelines foreshadowed funding in 1984 to enable the Commission to 
undertake projects 'particularly related to improving educational outcomes for girls', and 
require the Commission to report on 'the impact of all its programs on the education of girls'. 

Equity and Schooling 

1.9 Despite convincing evidence in C/r/s, School and Society of the educational 
disadvantages suffered by girls, girls continue to be afforded far less opportunity than boys to 
realise their potential. The quality of girls' education does not match that of boys in terms of 
developing confidence and self-esteem or marketable skills. There are still fewer resources for 
girls' schooling than for boys'. Teachers continue to allocate less of their time to girls than to 
boys. Teacher interaction with girls does not encourage creativity and inquiry to the same 
extent as with boys. Teacher education courses for both teachers in training and practising 
teachers do not give detailed attention to non-sexist curriculum development and non-sexist 
teacher behaviour. School hierarchies are providing even fewer role models for girls than in 
1975. 

1.10 As a result girls underestimate their own capacities and have a restricted image of 
the future. Many girls leave school lacking confidence and poorly equipped to make 
conscious and informed decisions about future life styles, their options alrefidy limited by the 
content of their school courses. They are likely to drift aimlessly into unsuitable employment, 
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intc unemployment or into situations in which they have little control over their own 
destinies. 

1.11 Women are more vulnerable than men io poverty and to dependence on 
government welfare payments. As the Office of the Status of Women said in a parer prepared 
for the National Economic Summit Conference in April 1983: 

In 1981 , 60% of pensioners and beneficiaries were women. (They were) 66% of aged 
pensioners; 100% of widowed pensioners, 31% of invalid pensioners, 95% of 
supporting parent beneficiaries and 34% of unemployment beneficiaries. Many other 
wopDen are wholly dependent on pensions or benefits received by their husbands. 

The reality of Australian life is that women who are not equipped by their education to 
shoulder economic responsibility may remain dependent and powerless all their lives. 

1.12 The polarisation of boys' and girls' life options through their education both 
produces and reproduces unrfesirable gender-based divisions in society. These divisions 
often alienate men from the family and women from the benefits of paid work despite the fact 
that most people, male and female, experience both. There is thus a critical mismatch 
between the actual post-school experiences of many women and the futures for which 
schools have tended to prepaie them. 

Girls and the Labour Market 

1.13 These educational disadvantages have inevitably produced labour market 
disadvantages. Girls have formed a minority of the teenage work force but a majority of 
unemployed teenagers during the pist decade (although the decline in the last twelve months 
in opportunities for apprenticeships has led for the first time to higher unemployment levels 
for boys). Girls remain unemployed for a longer average period than tx>ys and this difference 
has widened since 1 977. Girls torm 83 per cent of all teenagers who have no attachment to 
-either education or employment. Girls' fijIUtlme employment has declined at a much faster 
rate than bovs' since the rRid-1960s. Gins' concentratiori in clerical work and their relative 
absence from those areas where teenage employment has either remained static or grown 
underlies ihis difference. 

1.14 Occupational segregation is a major determinant unemployment and of wage 
and career structures. As a result of the educational limitations placed on them girls have had 
access to a limited range of occupations when they leave school. The paper prepared by the 
Office of the Status of Women for the National Economic Summit Conference referred to 
earlier stated: 

Occupational segregation by sex has changed little over the past decade and remain: 
a marked characteristic of the Australian labour market, despite the increase in 
women's participation and substantial structural changes In the economy. Occupa- 
tional segregation divides the labour force into essentially different and relatively 
non-competing labour markets. The occupations in which women are concentrated 
are characterised by low pay, low status and limited career opportunities. 

1.15 The OECD found that Australia in 1977 had the highest level of occupational 
segregation by sex of all the countries it studied. 

1.16 Girls' under-participation and under-arhievement in mathematics, the physical 
sciences and technology significantly limit their post-school employment and education 
options. Lacking appropriate prior studies in mathemaJtics and science, many girls are 
ill-equipped for entry to much post-school training and education, including training courses 
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in computing science. Girls' under^participation in mathematics may we!! limit their 
participation in the whole computing field. 

1.17 While girls' participation In schools has increased, the overall participation in 
education of males the 1 5-1 9 and 20-24 age groups is markedly higher than that of females 
(see Table 1.2). In addition, there appear to be tv/o distinct gender-based educational 
pathways: while greater numbers of females participate in schools, colleges of advanced 
education of males in the 15-19 and 20-24 age groups is markedly higher than that of 
apprenticeships and universities. 

1.18 Data on post-school participation in education indicate that girls have made inroads 
into some areas previously dominated by males, such as medicine, law, dentistry, economics 
and business studies, but that this trend has been accompanied by an increasing 
concentration of women in the predominantly female fields of education, the humanities and 
paramedical studies. For example, in 1981, 59.2 per cent of women enrolled in universities 
were in the humanities, social and behavioural sciences, and education compared with 
26.7 per cent of men. Only 1.0 per cent of female students were enrolled in 
engineering/technology and 9.0 per cent in economics, commerce and government 
compared with 12.8 per cent and 18.0 per cent respectively for male students. In technical 

TABLE 1.1 

THE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED 

WOMEN, 
1966, 1971, 1976 AND 1982 



Occupation tmployed Women <3i Proportion 

of vVorkers in each Occupation 
(per cent) 





1966 


1971 


/976 


1982 


Professional, Technical 
and Related Workers 


40 8 


42.J 


45.4 


45.0 


Administrative, 
Executive and 
Managerial 

Clerical 


12.0 
59.8 


12.0 
63.8 


14.7 
67.3 


14.1 
70.6 


Sales 


45.5 


48.3 


50.9 


52 9 


Farmers, Fisherpersons, 
Hunters, livnbf 
C<^ttcrs 


10.7 


IS.S 


29.4 


22.3 


Workers i.: Transport 
and Communication 


12 1 


13.7 


:3.5 


14.8 


Tradespersons, 
Production-Process 
Workers, Labourers, 
NEC 


166 


13.3 


128 


n.a 


Service, Sport and 
Recreation Workers 


58 3 


62.7 


62.1 


6i.O 


ahers (•) 


62.4 


57.8 


55.7 




TOTAL (t) 


29.5 


3r 7 


35.8 






NOTES: {') Other*' tor yttn I9W>, 1471 jnd 1976 ifKlixJrt the Armed fitttt\ and tnjdeqoJlrly rWrilied m twi ^lJtPT^ t.iJ4njiKM 

JfJ Total nombetv C'm|>l<iv<^ (m ihrMiwrMM are Ki^fi tn p*»rmih<v^ 

Source ABS, Censuv 1966. 1971 M)d 1978 

ABS. The Ubouf forte AuxtuUi August \9H2. 
ABS CalaiofQue no: 6203 0 
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and futther ^ucalion, women were 47.2 percent of enrolments in 1980. However, few 
women were in the trades stream, only 7.0 per cent of enrolments in basic trade courses and 
4.2 per cent in post-trade courses. Women comprised the majority of enrolments in 
secretarial studies and non-vocationaliy oriented courses. 



TABLE 1.2 

TOTAL EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION RATES, BY AGE AND 
EDUCATIONAL SECTOR — AUSTRALIA, 1 975, 1 980 AND 1 981 
(percentage of relevant population cohorts) 
FEMALES AND MALES AGED 1 5-24 



Schools 







Males 






Females 




Age at 














30 /(ine 


?975 


/980 


19B1 


;975 


mo 


;98/ 


15 


81.4 


84.6 


85.1 


80.1 


85.4 


85.6 


16 


54.0 


55.7 


54.6 


52.1 


57.9 


57.9 


17 


29.5 


27.5 


28.1 


26.9 


29.9 


31.1 


18 


7.5 


5.8 


5.5 


50 


5.2 


4.8 


19 


1.70 


1.50 


1.6 


1.20 


1.90 


1.8 


20 














21 














22 














23 














24 














15-16 


67.8 


6r9 


69.8 


06.2 


71.4 


71.7 


17-19 


13.0 


.11 6 


11.6 


11.2 


12.3 


12.4 


15-19 


35.7 


34.4 


34.3 


33.9 


35.3 


35.3 


17-21 


7.9 


7.0 


7.0 


6.8 


7.4 


7.4 


20-24 















TAFEC) 







Males 






Females 




Age ai 














30 /one 


197S 


mo 


1981 


;975 


1980 


/98;r; 


15 


4 70 


6.30 




4.60 


6.50 


7.8(«) 


16 


15.5 


19.2 


23.9{*) 


9.9 


15.1 


17.6r 


17 


28.3 


29.5 


33.8 


11.4 


160 


17.1 


18 


32.5 


34.9 


36.9 


10.6 


17.3 


168 


19 


26.1 


28.4 


30.6 


8.5 


13.0 


l.i.4 


20 


18.8 


20.8 


21.8 


6.9 


10 2 


10.5 


21 


13.9(«) 


14.4('') 


15.5 


5.8(«; 


8.3C) 


8,9 


22 


n.a. 


n.a. 


12.6 


n.a. 


na. 


7.7 


23 


n.a. 


n.a. 


10.6 


n.a. 


na. 


6.8 


14 


n.a. 


n.a. 


9.9 


n a. 


na. 


6 4 


15-16 


10.0 


12.8 


15.9 


7.3 


10.9 


12.7 


17-19 


29.0 


30.9 


33.8 


10.2 


15.4 


15.7 


15-19 


21.1 


23.8 


26.8 


9.0 


13.6 


14.6 


17-21 


24.1 


25.7 


27.7 


8.7 


13.0 


13.3 


20-24 


n.a. 


n.a. 


14.2 


n.a. 


n.a. 


8.1 
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TaUe 1.2 (cont.) 



/Advanced £ducat>Dnf) 



Age at 

30 lune 




Males 






females 




/975 


1980 


1981 


.'975 


1980 


1981 


15 
16 


— 
0.2D 


— 

0.10 


— 

cm 


— 

0.20 


— 

0.20 




— 

0.10 


17 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


3.0 


2.7 


2.3 


18 


5.0 


4.6 


• 


7.3 


6.6 


5.9 


19 


6.5 


5.9 




8.8 


8.2 


7.7 


20 


6.3 


5.9 


5.6 


7.1 


7.2 


7.1 


21 


5.5 


5.1 


5.0 


4.3 


4.9 


5.0 


22 


4.4 


42 


4.2 


2.3 


3.3 


3,3 


2:> 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


1.7 


2.7 


2.fr 


24 


3.2 


3.3 


3.4 


1.3 


23 


2.4 


15-16 


0.1 


0.1 




0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


17-19 


4.5 


4.1 


4.0 


6.3 


5.8 


5.4 


15-19 


2.7 


2.5 


2.4 


3.8 


3.6 


3.3 


17-21 


5.0 


4.7 


4.5 


6.1 


5.9 


5.6 


20-24 


4.6 


AS 


4.4 


3.3 


4.1 


4.1 



UntvefSityC) 



Age at 
30 lune 




Ma/e> 






Female$ 




/975 


/980 


/95/ 


;975 


1980 


1981 


15 
16 


0.10 


O.lO 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


0.10 


17 


2.8 


2.3 


2.3 


2.^ 


2.0 


2.0 


18 


7.4 


6.1 


5.9 


5.5 


4.9 


4.9 


19 


9.2 


78 


7.7 


6.6 


6.0 


6.1 


20 


8.9 


7.8 


7,5 


5.9 


5.8 


5.8 


21 


8.0 


7.0 


6.8 


4.8 


4.7 


4.8 


22 


6.3 


5.7 


5.5 


3.3 


3.3 


3.4 


23 


5.0 


44 


4.2 


2.2 


2.4 


2.4 


24 


4.0 


3.3 


i.3 


1.6 


1.9 


1.9 


15-16 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


17-19 


6.4 


5.4 


5.3 


4.7 


4.3 


4.4 


15-19 


3.8 


3.3 


3.2 


2.8 


2.7 


27 


17-21 


7.2 


6.2 


6.0 


5.0 


4.7 


47 


20-24 


6.5 


5.7 


5.5 


3.6 


37 


3.7 
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Table 1,2 (cont.) 



Totatn 



SOIune 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

15-16 
17-19 
15-19 
17-21 
20*24 





M3lCS 










1975 


1980 


/98/n 


;975 


1980 


f yo 11/ 


86.1 


90.9 


92.9 


85.1 


92.3 


Q7 Q 


69.8 


75.1 


78.8 


65.? 


/D.U 


/o.y 


62.6 


61.2 


65.8 


45.5 


^1 A 


CA 1 


52.5 


51.4 


52.6 


30.0 


I"; 1 
J J.J 


11 Q 


43.5 


43.6 


45.7 


26.0 


OQ Q 




34.0 


34.5 


34.9 


20.5 


^J.O 


11 Q 


27.4 


26.5 


27.3 


15.3 


18.4 


19.0 


n.a. 


n.a. 


22.2 


n.a. 


n.a. 


14.6 


n.a. 


n.a. 


18.4 


n.a. 


n.a. 


12.0 


n.a. 


n.a. 


16.6 


n.a. 


n.a. 


10.9 


78.0 


82.9 


85.8 


75.2 


84.0 


86.2 


52.9 


52.0 


54.7 


33.9 


39.1 


39.2 


63.3 


64.1 


66.8 


50.9 


56.6 


57.4 


44.3 


43.5 


45.2 


27.6 


32.0 


32.1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


24.1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


16.2 



TaUcs dfnvfd from Comipoowejhh T«t.*fy (duc^ion Commttsioo tNmfW and (immg Vol 2, 1 982 
fMwtnloTaMrlX 

Streamv 1 -5 (vocatKxv J and preparatory counti) only 



<b) 
(c) 
(e) 
(0 



Incjudf* t^wDMrs ci UodeoK undnuking xfvanced fdtx judo (tiurx^ ,»i TAft inN(iiuiH)n% .vul At fi-mMMy-fuiuh-cl tvm ieiimnmtiti ti«.Khif% 

Inclodft ttudems undcftaking umversjty coun««at the ihree defence academtesiDumrooo. Pimhi Cook »nd Jervis Bay) 
Includes students unriwtaking course* at noo^fovernrrtenl bwinew coHe)|et. 

Due to the m«fodoc1«n of a new national coilect ion of T Af t iUtistic*. T Af £ data for 1 9« I ^ not MwHy cumpara We with ihove Ux earlier vejrs 
Comparability of totals is comeguently affected ^ nr-o 

May ^ overstated siightly due to the inclusion of a siull number of students troff ^Hiaceni age < alfjjory nc x ideni.fifd m the Hevant age 
classifies ton 
estimated. 
Less than 0.05 

NOTE Published statistics of students by age are based on a variety of reference dates. In 

these tables all data have been adjusted to a sta.T:lard r^;ference of 30 June consistent 
with general population statistics. 

Conclusion 



1.19 There are arguments based on equity and on utility for overcoming girls' 
disadvantage in schools. A society which wastes a substantial proportion of its human 
potential limits its own development and creates costs for itself. Women have the potential to 
contribute significantly to economic recovery. Their earning? are often crucial to the 
economic security of their families and are essential to strengthening consumer demand. 

1.20 The maximisation of a society's potential demands that all individuals be equipped 
with the confidence and competence to contribute to their fullest extent. All individuals 
should have equal opportunity to realise their potential and any limitation on access to 
necessary knowledge and skills on the ground of sex is not only socially unjust but contrary to 
the interests of Australian society. 

1.21 Schools should provide all young people with the skills and confidence they need to 
pkti their lives around the realities of contemporary life, including paid work, unpaid work 
r.nd leisure. Girls' potential, however, is being limited by deeply entrenched sex- 
stereotyping. On the other hand, the male stereotype encourages boys to explore a wide 
icnge of options and to aspire to high achievement. Social forces limit girls' options, their 
aspirations, their curiosity, their speech and their space. Schools should help girls to break 
these limits. 
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TABLE 1.3 

POLICY STATEMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN STATES AND 
TERRITORIES 1979-1983 



POLICY STATEMENTS IN AUSTRALIAN STATES AND TERRITORIES 1979-1983 



STATE 


POLICY 


DATE OF 
RELEASE 


NSW 


Jowirds Nort'S^xtst Educsuon (M^moranduf" 






to Princtpals) 


tQ7Q 

17/7 


NT 


Towards No'^'SexiSt Lducdlion (Circular to 






Principals 


1979 


Tas 


The Elimination of Scxnm in St hooh 






(Tasmanian Education GazeHe) 


1979 


WA 


Equality m Educatuyn vMh fartn u/ar 
Reference to Wonien jind C/r/\ (Policy from 






OirectOf-C»enerars (MfKf, xa/wted) 


\m) 


Vic 


Tnwafds Nofi-Soxist [<lu< aiion (Memorandum 






to Principal^ 


I98() 


ACT 


Sexisn in Edjcatior. >//( y Statement 


1980 


Qtd 


Equality of Opportunity in Idui^Uon fot 






Cuh and Soys 


1981 


SA 


Equal OpixyttuniUes thr F(lu(.Uini. of 






C/r/j in Co vcrnmcnt SduxtU 


t98) 
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On education and women Source: le.in Bl.ickhurn, 

I I II 'On i*(iuc.Uton and 

Jean Blackburn =c-^:^r° 



Annu<il C<)nffri»nce of 
Austwii.in Woman's 
E(lu(<Uion Cocilition, 
CinlxTM, (XtolHT 1981. 
pp. 1-17 



The Australian eduCAtional system is baing decisively steered in vociitional 
directions and tailored to labour demand, either actual, or predicted on 
the basils of an evasive 'resources booml \^thin this ft*amework there is 
concern about the persistence of sex-segregated training and emplqjonent, 
and efforts are being made to encotutige girls towards subject choices more 
apprc^riaie to post-secondary education and trainin£, in areas of increasing, 
rather than of decreasing, labour den:and 

Echoed at primary and junior secondary level in arguments about stan^ 
dards, the direction is mosir. evident in the restructuring of upper secon- 
dary schooling taking place under the impetus of the Commonwealth 
IVansition Education program and at post^econdary level At upper secon- 
dary level schools and TAPE vie for money and clientele without any 
clearly articulated policy for the develq)ment of postcompulsory education 
as a whole At post-secondary level, liberal studies share the fate of public 
spending in being regarded as 'unproductive'. Within budgets contracting 
in real terms, universities and CAEs are urgv. 1 to reallocate resources in 
favour of activities directly bearing on that re«vrgence of private enter- 
prise in which hopes of economic recovery are vested These shifts in direc- 
tion are the source of many difficult tensions in higher education. Women 
staff recently recruited on a contract basis are particularly threatened, 
and with them developments designed to offset male bias in studies. 
Blocked promotion, both in higher education and in contracting public 
school systems blights the hopes for women so recently born in equal 
opportunity policies and raises affirmative action to the status of neces- 
sity if such policies are to have reality. 

These educational changes have a wider policy framework, privatising 
to individuals the social problems raised by economic recession, holding 
out of the labour market young people whose failure to find employment 
is attributed to their lack of skills and moving much speciHc training for 
semi-skilled work which was once gained on the job into publicly funded 
institutions. The publicly assisted di*ift of enrolments towards private 
schooling is no aberration. It must rather be seen as consistent with a 
general turn in policies awtiy from public towards private initiatives, as 
part of the new conservatism which places back on individuals and families 
much of what in the recent past was coming to be seen as a collective 
responsibilit>. Publicly provided services are suspect within that ideology. 
It is more thaii coincidental that the assisted drift towards private 
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schooling enshrines inequality. It amounts to a public underwriting of the 
right of parents to bay for their own children the best education they can 
affoni dissociating themselves from responsibility for the quality of public 
schooling. In present circumstances, it might not be too alarmist to suggest 
that the public schools are being progressively assigned the responsibility 
for preparing students for jobs of other rank* while subsidised schools 
"ssively become more markedly the recruiting grounds for higher 
ion. In this rbgard, the earmarking of a proportion of Commonwealth 

^eral recurrent funds for transition activities in public, but not in sub- 
sidised schools may Have significance 

The i^^enda suggested by this collection of issues is obviously too broad 
to be dealt with in ? *:iiort paper. I have therefore chosen to restrict myself 
to some rather di^'wOnnected comments on schooling and vocational prep- 
aration. In doing sa I have become acutely aware of several quite s<mou8 
dilemmas which arise in considering action within education and traiiilng 
which mijht advance the equality of the sexes and extend the employ- 
ment opportunities of women. I do not believe we yet have a theoretical 
analysis which can guide us through these c'Uemmas. I do believe, however, 
that it is very important that we be conscious of them. 

On the one hand, emphasis is rightly given to the need to diversify and 
extend the participation of women in education and training in order to 
improve their chances of employment and to raise the levels at which they 
are employed. Thu activity is taking place in circumstances where unem- 
ployment seems unlikely to fall, despite overall increases in numbers 
employed, and in which the directions of labour demand are changing in 
ways which require gii^.^ to break out of traditionally female areas of 
emplojmient. Cn the other hand, an overemphasis on such policies sustains 
the illusion that all those wanting it can acquire work if they have proper 
skills. More importantly, perhaps, from the point of view of women, it 
detracts attention from other changes which must he effected in tandem 
with participation in paid work if sex equality in any fundamental sense 
is to be achieved. These changes r-elate to the societal revelations of child 
care, to the domestic division of labour, and to changed deHnitions and 
arrangements for work which would enable shared parenting between mon 
and women to become a rtality. 

Bruselid (1980) in a critique of public policies in relation tc women 
initiated during the Whitlam era comments in a v/ay relevant to this 
dilemma. Af*^eT drawing attention to the fact that the great majority of 
women (and men) workers have no formal post-school qualifications, she 
also goes on to say, Tor many feniinists work in the form of a career became 
an end in itself. Liberation was seen in terms of education and social 
mobility, whic) -ave rise to demands for equality of opportunity. Tiie 
problems of the ntdjority of working women in low paid rnd dead end job* 
were seen merely as a question of education, opportunity and mobility/ 
(Bruselid 1980). There are considerable dangers in the present situation 
of compounding this mistaken empi.asis and of advancing educational 
policies relating only to an elite of women while pre .'ending to talk about 
all of them. 

A second set of dilemmas arises out of attempts to enable !>idividual 
women to participate more effectively in the meritocratic educational com- 
petition from which some will indeed gain better jou? '^his is a classic 
educational dilemma, but it has special significance in .le present situ- 
ation where, particularly at secondary level, we have so few examples of 
schooling designed to be helpful to young people racing the realities of 




their several adulthoods. At the very time when academic dominance is 
being challenged by demands that knowledge be related to its applica- 
tions and calls are rising for secondary schooling ^ h gives some better 
understanding of the social ar^d ecot:omic world, the implications of drives 
towards a greater mathematical competence in girls need carefully to be 
examined Such drives, along with those designed to encourage more girls 
into jobs and careers in high technology fields could have educational con* 
sequences undesirable on wider grounds and coulJ further raise the 
prestige of the technol' -^^oa! above the human. 

There are difficulties in trying to attract more girls into non-traditional 
occupations^ to take an example, without being very clear and specific 
about why that is being done No-one can believe that the world would 
substantially be changed if half of all engineers, boilermakers and tech* 
nologists were femala Nor is it possible to maintain that such technology 
ically based work is intrinsically, or on any acceptable human valuation, 
better than teaching and the other service occupations which so many 
educated women have entered No simple ideologically based argument 
that all paid employments which are extensions of women's domestic and 
child care roles must by that tdcen be inferior will da Nor does the evidence 
necessarily support the idea that average earnings of educated women will 
be higher hi technologically based pursuits than in such occupations as 
teaching. 

The argument must be seen to rest squarely on actual and predicted 
labour demand and be contmgent on actual changes beinc: consistent with 
predictions. There is a good deal of evidence that the differences in earnings 
between women and men are as great within occupations as across them, 
and that those <iifferepces are strongly affected by women's so-called 
'weaker attachment to the workforce' arising out the primacy of 
domestic obligations for them. That brings us back to directions in public 
policies which sharply distinguish 'public' and 'private' spheres, regarding 
arrangements made in the latter as irrelevant to the former. This may be 
the most fundamental policy orientation now affecting women. The film 
Nine to Five gave glimpses of how work situations might be changed to 
take into account other obligations in people's lives if women were powerful 
enough to influence work arrangements. As we promote women to the top, 
it might be better to keep our eyes firmly on such possibilities rather than 
providing justifications so exclusively centering around role models. 

How we treat predictions about labour demand has become very sig* 
nificant. Immediate skills shortages do exist and in both the professions 
and the trades they are mostly in traditionally male fields. We may endorse 
Selby Smith's statement that: 

On the basis of available evidence, microelectronics technology will signifi- 
cantly displace jobs in certain occupation groups in which currently 50 per 
cent of the female workforce and 25 per cent of the male workforce are 
employed 

The long-term objective should be ensure that women participate more 
fuliy in the workforce in a wider range oi oations than they do f»X present 

Labour market segregation by sex is t^e outcome of the inteMeu .lonship 
between a variety of factors, economic and social. One factor is the limited 
and limiting experiences of girls in the education system. 

(SelbySmith 1980) 

We must take seriously the conclusion of the Myers Committee in similar 
vain: 

I Women workers are disadvantaged by their education as well as by their con- 
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centration in jobs at risk. In 1979, of those in the workforce whose highest 
educational level was a trade certificate only 7 per cent were females and 
most of these held certificates in hairdressing. Even those educated at the 
tertiary level are less likely than males to have been prepared for the newly 
emerging occupations in computing, engineering, electronics and scientific 
9 id managerial areas. 

(Committee of Inquiry into Ibchnological Change in Australia 1980) 

Both these statements are followed by the reference to tht need to direct 
more girls in school towards science and maths. But as we advance action 
along these lines, don't let us lose sight of the other side of the coin— 
which is that no^ne seriously expects a future in which all people wanting 
it will be able to get paid work. 

My own struggles with these dilemmas will be evident throughout the 
paper, and I shall return to related matters at the end. Ibming to action 
in schools, I again have time to comment in only a very selective way. Most 
school systems now have official policies favouring either *non-sexist' edu- 
cation or the promotion of equal opportunity for 3irls. Special advisers 
and some units advancing these policies exist both in departments and 
in some teachers' unions. Activity in these 'ginger' groups continues to 
be of high quality and is sometimes supported by informally organised 
networks. Many regular publications emanate from these groups and these 
have become significant vehicles for the discussion of both action and 
theory. 

There is everywhere however, and not least at Commonwealth level, con- 
siderable discrepancy between policy statements and the funds and 
support systems necessary to make them effective Some of the difficul- 
ties experienced by specialist units in penetrating the system to any depth 
may be judged by the fact that the newly issued general South Australian 
policy statement about curriculum. Into the Eighties, which was in draft 
form discussed widely among teachers and school councils, contains no 
reference to girls. Nor does it include the return of married women in lai^ 
numbers to pa:d work among social changes to which schools should 
respond. 

Much attention has been given to the removal of formal barriers to access 
by girls and boys to any curricular option within the school, so ending 
the assignment of students to domestic science or woodwork and tech* 
nical studies on the basis of sex. The removal of such differentiation and 
the encouragement of girls into non-traditional occupations are seen by 
many teachers and administrators to fulfil the requirements of *non*sexjst' 
schooling. Meanwhile, teachers having some deeper understanding of the 
issues involved in gender formation are often isolated within their own 
institutions and receive little support in the way of curricular material 
or advice from beyond it. 

Several departments have made and are making particular efforts to 
increase the numbers of women engaged in decision-making within the 
system through membership of committees at regional and higher level, 
and to groom women in various ways for promotion positions. In New 
South Wales, the Director General has recently urged all schools and 
regions to set up committees to examine school operations in terms of 
sex bias and to design and monitor changes (provided they don't cost 
money!) which would reduce it. We do not yet have evidence of any sig- 
niHcant changes in the subject or occupational choices of girls resulting 
from action taken. Indeed, as the report on subject choice prepared by 
the Women's Advisers in 1980 confirms, over the junior secondary years. 




and usually after some compulsory involvement by both sexes in domestic 
science, typing and technical studies, the old sex based pattern is gradu- 
ally reasserted as choice is opened up, until by year 10, we a.ne back to 
square one The report also shows that at year 12 level and among students 
preparing for HSC exams, girls continue strongly to opt out of maths and 
physics, even though both matlis and science in some form are compul- 
sory until the end of y^ar 10. In South Australia in 1979, any post matric- 
ulation career or courr>e which required double subject maths and physics 
was closed to 85 per cent of girls presenting for examination. 

The term 'non-sexist' education continues to cover several different 
agendas and it is not without signiHcance that it has recently been trans- 
muted into *equai opportunity', so reinforcmg meritocratic perspectives 
on schooling and confining attention to qualifications for paid work. While 
this is in line with general social and political trends, I think it would also 
be true to say that there has always been confusion about what non-sexist 
education involves— as weU as resistance to interpretations which went 
beyond the absence of difference in formal auricular offerings, and the 
promotion of wider occupational choices among girls. 

Approaches which concentrate only on the removal of differences 
between the sexes in expectations and treatment are not enough. They 
cannot answer fundamental questions about either education or society. 
Indeed, merely to concentrate attention on them is to consolidate 
unreflecting acceptan';e both of educational and societal arrangements. 
Education is about the transmission ond transformation of culture on the 
one hand, and about the development of understandings relating to the 
human condition and of ourselves on the other. Schooling cannot of itself 
change society or the relationships between the sexes. But it can help 
young people critically to examine both and to sort through their own 
priorities, taking into account ihe realities of the situation as it presents 
itself to them and appreciating their own potential as agents in trans- 
forming it. 

In relation to gender formation and to sex roles, it is the proper business 
of education not to attempt to in ^ose answers approved either by sup- 
porters of the status quo or by radicals of various persuasions. Its business 
is rather to be helpful to young people attempting to understand and leflect 
on what is, on how it came to he that way and on what they want to do 
about it, both at the level of tht;jr own lives and in relation to social action. 
As we consider the significance of technological change in relation to the 
position of women, the issues raised for teacher and schooling are complex 
indeed. Understandings about the social impact of technological changes 
immediately suggest themselves as relevant The impact of the first indus- 
trial revolution in defining the nature of work and in changing the organ- 
isation and power relationships operating in activities in which income 
earning work took place are clearly part of an understanding of what is 
now happening. The particular impact on women of the separation of 
income generatin^a^ work from the home remains crucial for understanding 
the privatisation to women of chUd care and domestic labour. This assign- 
ment continues basically to affect the terms on which they participate 
in pnid work outside the home Merely to concentrate on the skills which 
may improve their individual chances of paid work without assisting the 
development of such understandings does not assist girls to confront the 
socially structured realities of their lives and to work through to what the>' 
want to do about them. 

. The sexism of schooling does not lie only in such things as the exclu- 




sion of girls from Aussie Rules or emphasis on domest; j science for them. 
The almost total failure of schooling to be helpful to girls in working 
through the dilemmas presented by socid realities is much more basic. 
While the capacity to command a decent income in their own right is a 
necessary condition of their capacity equally to participate with men in 
setting the terms of a new relationship between the sexes, the virtual exclu- 
sion of proc.-eation from the agenda is less than helpful. It is less than 
helpful to both sexes in the development of priorities relating people to 
technological change. It is particularly unhelpful to girls because its 
omission from the count implicitly places the instrumental above the 
human and devalues the unpaid services which many of them realistically 
see as playing an important part in their lives. The hiding of this whole 
agenda positively precludes for both males and femaJcc th*» kind of reflec- 
tion crucial for the con.sideration of more equal domestic sharing. It also 
precludes reflection on the role of paid work in people's lives and on the 
possibilities opened up by technological change and under-em pipy men t. 
These possibilities are about the emergence of a new balance between paid 
work, in which we make over our time and labour to purposes set by others 
for cash returns, and the satisfactions and obligations of other ways of 
using time and effort. Childrea/ing is among these saUsf actions and obli- 
gations, and at certain stages in the lives of most people and particularly 
of women, is of particular importance among them. 

It is not without significance that it is after puberty that girls exhibit 
evidence of the private struggles involved in cor ling to terms with the 
contradictory demands made upon them. Helpful schooling would set up 
relationships in which ^hose contradictions could be acknowledged and 
placed in historical and social context. Such a context would illuminate 
the marginal place of so many women earners in the labour market and 
their concentration in low paid and casualised employments. It would also 
iDuminate wider social arrangements and priorities in ways equally relevant 
for both sexes. Certain factual information about woric and life in the 
society is very relev^»nt to these analyses and should be part of every social 
science curriculum secondary level. Four-fifths of earners in Australia 
cannot now finance the buying of a house from their own resources. So 
the myth of the male provider and of the one-income family needs to be 
exploded by accurate information. The myth which continues to pervade 
the thinking of so many girls in adolescence— that they will find some 
male who will deliver then: from responsibility for earning their own livings 
and from responsibility for their lives— needs similar exposura The fact 
that female earnings are necessary to the maintenance of families is 
important for both sexes to assimilate. 

In 81 per cent of two-parent %milies studied by the ABS in 1975, the 
housework was usually done by the woman, even though some 46 per cent 
of those women also went out to work. I saw no sign that the increased 
participation of boys in domestic science in schools was related in anyone's 
mind with these dual facts. In the course of preparation for the Schools 
Commission's report Schooling for 15 and 16 Year Olds, I visited a large 
number of schools around the country. I talked with many boys happily 
engaged in cooking. Yes, th^ enjoyed the classes. Why were they learning 
to cook? Because they might be batching for a period before they married, 
because women were sometimes away from home, because they might 
become chefs. This neatly illustrates that the mere removal of differences 
even if it were fully achieved (and it is as yet by no means fully achieved) 
does not of itself promote the social understandings which often consti- 
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tute part of the justification for doing it. Nor do approaches which set 
up the situation meinely in terras of broadening individual options. 

The variety of family formations existing in the society also largely 
remain outside the compass of study and reflection. Being married to the 
father of a child no longer constitutes a life-long meal ticket for women. 
Girls need to know that and to have some exposure to the experience of 
older women whose life patterns have taken varying forma Understanding 
that lai^ numbers of women officially pensioned off to a meagre exis- 
tence as widows are in fact discarded partners without the training or 
experience which would give them the possibility of decent earnings is 
part of this pictiuu So also is the life pattern of women who have in fact 
found their major life satisfactions in a domestic role, and of others who 
have reentered education and work after a period of fuUtime child care 
So also is information about the double burden which constrains the 
ambition and achievement of so many women in paid work. So also is an 
tmderstanding of what paid work is like in its full variety- ot just in 
'careers'. 

In place of such understandings, what is offered in most schools is 'carper 
education' in which individual interests, strengths and weaknesses Bire 
matched against the requirements and orientations of a range of paid occu- 
pationa This perspective is fundamental to most secondary schooling. It 
operates to exclude from the agenda the understandings and reflections 
which might be truly useful in approaching work, technological change 
and sex roles. In it, individuals confront their worlds alone, without benefit 
of the recognition of conunon fates and within a framework of knowledge 
selection and organisation which impedes coming to grips with major 
issues of the social world This approach to schooling derives from its selec- 
tive function. The mass of students within this perspective are turned out 
into the world at the earliest opportunity as people unsuited to the pre- 
vocational preparation for the professions which upper secondary schooling 
is. This individual emphasis in which losers are necessary to the definition 
of winners is the basic feature of schooling which prevents it being useful 
to people reflecting on their own realities and on how the world presents 
to people like them. 

lb raise such issues draws attention to the fact that the curricular 
changes which are really significant to sex role understanding have not 
yet begun to happen. It also exposes the inadequacy of sex role socialis- 
ation theory as an approach to educational action. In concentrating on 
socialisation it addiesses itself too much to influences operating at the 
unconscious level It tends to be deterministic sti'essing the significance 
of early influences and under-playing the capacity of people to change and 
to engage in rational analysis. The emphasis on early formations distracts 
attention from what should be happening in schooling at adolescence, 
which I have already argued is the most crucial stage for the development 
of understandings as distinct from socialisation. It fails to take account 
of social class ^nd other differences in gender formation, suggesting a 
homogeneity- .jh may turn attention away from the fact that the poten- 
tial doctor aiiu engineer among girls in school faces a very different future 
construction than do the mass of girls who do not expect the paid work 
they will do will be either well paid or high in intrinsic interest These expec- 
tations about the future compound the differences in upbringing to suggest 
that it is not quite true that to be female is to be femala Most import- 
antly, for purposes of the present discussion, sex role socialisation theory 
^ *^self gives no guide to what a good education might look like and 
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confines thinking about that within the old frame of selectivity and 
achievement which allows some individuals to escape the least desirable 
jobs. 

The kinds of action originally identified as being important to the 
development of more open options for both sexes remain important. But 
we also need to recognise that some model of a good human being and 
of a good society must underlie this freeing up, so that gender questions 
often merge into general educational and social questions and are not a 
substitute for them. Ibo great a prsoccupation with individual options 
may preclude necessary understandings about how groups of people- 
including the sexes—share to a degree common fates and can only change 
them by collective action. It also strengthens meritocratic and individu- 
alistic ideologies at a time when the threat of nuclear war and other 
menacing social developments may overwhelm us all while individuals con* 
centrate on houses and boats. In a no growth economy, co-operation and 
sharing may become social and individual survival skills. 

There has as yet been singularly little development of curriculum 
materials introducing into normal school subjects the findings of feminist 
scholars about women in history, society, literature and science School 
activity seriously needs the assistance of scholars in doing this. Relying 
on pictures of women changing car tyres and men changing nappies is 
not good enough. Such presentations are often singularly out of phase 
with the realities which young people see around them and could be seen 
as attempts to manipulate attitudes rather than providing evidence and 
perspectives which can assist both sexes to appreciate the oppression of 
women and the relationship between 'public* and 'private* * *..ares in that 
oppression. Much of what is taught about recent changes in social roles 
lacks the historical perspective which would move increased participation 
of wor .3n in paid work out of the realm of the extraordinary and which 
would place women back in the human race 

Paid work is important in people's lives. Underlying many of the subject 
choice and achievement issues now attracting serious attention is the 
failure of so many girls really to appreciate that. Thus, Fennema (1981), 
after reviewing the various explanations being explored in the attempt 
to identify action which might be helpful in improving girls* mathematical 
achievement, ends by giving prominence to explanations which rest on 
the fact that girls do not see maths as being so important to the kinds 
of things they want to do as do boys. Secondary schools could be much 
more helpful than they are in promoting understandings relating to work 
and in helping yoimg people, and especially girls, to work through the kinds 
of decisions about their ruture lives which concern them deeply at secon- 
dary level. 

Schooling helpful to young people thinking about the pattern of their 
lives is the kind of schooling which allows equal discourse to take place 
Much school activity is inevitably not of this kind, but is concerned with 
instruction and transmission. This makes it the more important that 
extended opportunities should be made available which recognise that 
knowledge is generated by people reflecting on and sharing experience and 
taking decisions about how they will conduct their individual and social 
lives, as well as being drawn from systematised ways of proceeding. 
Students need to be encouraged to talk about how they see the world and 
to check that out with the experience of others, with a variety of frame- 
works drawn from accumulated knowledge and the arts, and with how the 
world is. In the social sciences and the humanities, such patterns of dis- 
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course are developing in some schools. They run counter to much estab- 
lished practice defining the relationship of teacher and learner both to 
knowledge and to each other. If we regard such developments as crucial 
to schooling which is more helpful to young people, we will need to ask 
some questions about what is involved in an emphasis on increased math- 
ematical competence for girls. The first question concerns the maths cur- 
riculum itself, and its applicability to a wide range of activities and forms 
of reasoning. The second involves reassurance that more emphasis on 
maths will not maintain and solidify attitudes towards teaching and 
learning which are inimical to the development of more equal discourse 
about human affairs end at the cost of reduced attention to the humani- 
ties and reconstructed social science. The basic issue is that schooling is 
not centrally concerned with understandings and competencies necessary 
to act on the world or with the development of the kind of sociological 
imagination which turns private troubles into social issues. Perhaps it is 
altogether too subversive an idea to suggest that it should assist students 
to examine the realities of their own lives and of those of people like them, 
and to place that analysis within a framework which gave access to major 
explanations drawn from social theory, lb do so would be to take much 
liberal rhetoric about schooling seriously, moving it away from indoctri- 
nation. Non-sexist education is good education. That is really what the 
argument is about. 

TVansition education, to the degree that it has the potential to connect 
with actualities in these ways could be valuable Some curricular develop- 
inents taking place within it do in fact movs in this direction. Most, 
however, d' not, being preoccupied with individualised career choices and 
with assignment to specific skills trcining rather than with some overall 
understanding of the workings of the economy and of major social issues. 
No comprehensive Australia wide irformation about what is happening 
in the program either in schools or in TAPE for the young unemployed 
is available I have seen something of the operation of the program in South 
Australia and would guess that some of the achievements and problems 
at least are similar elsewhere 

Serious problems arise from the concentration of effort on students in 
years 11 and 12 in the schools. It is well established that students likely 
to face the most serious and longstanding problems have already gone 
at that stage Unless something is done wWch would reduce alienation 
from school in eariier yea) s, the diversification of upper secondary offerings 
can have limited effect. I believe it is particularly important that schools 
should be transformed in ways which would attract more early leaving 
girls to stay longer. More girls than boys now complete full secondary 
schooling and a majority of entrants to universities and CAEs are now 
women. Only some 15 per cent of girls move from school into higher edu- 
cation. The higher retention of girls than of boys in school is not explained 
by higher occupational aspirations. Eaton (1980) has suggested that one 
reason is the greater occupational indecisiveness of girls as compared with 
boys. King (1980) points to the fact that earlier leaving boys move so much 
more strongly into vocational training than do girls. This latter difference 
is so great as to suggest that school retention favouring girls would have 
to be 1 great deal more pronounced than it yet is to take up the slack 
presented by the fact that only six per cent of apprentices are girls. Unless 
and unt?l girls participate equally r/ith boys in vocational training in 
TAPE, higher school retention seems important. 
^ Serious vocational training barely exists for women. Strenuous efforts 
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are being made in Victoria, N.S.W. and Tasmania to attract into and support 
girls in apprenticeships which have traditionally been male, and some 
modest successes are being achieved. Nevertheless, it is also the case that 
industrial apprenticeships are likely to become increasingly a less signifi- 
cant mode of trair»ing as employment patterns continue to move away from 
the kinds of employments with which they are associated. 

New patterns of training are developing, and it may be more important 
to attract girls into newly developing non-apprenticeable fields than to 
see non-traditional apprenticeshipc as a major answer to the training void 
existing for girls who do not complete secondary schooling. The area is 
fluid and link courses made available in TAFE institutions for g^i'!<? still 
ui school could perform a major service if they developed in directions 
which pointed towards new training avenues. Much that is happening in 
transition, both at school and within TAFE encompass some of the aspects 
of opportunities for women courses designed for women re-eiitering the 
'public' world after a domestic break. These courses could provide an alter- 
native to continuing in school for some girls so fed up that th^ can't stay 
thera Unfortunately, they are usually open only to those who already have 
experienced unemployment, and perhaps have to be kept separate from 
schooling in this way because their students can draw the dole, which those 
in school cannot. This points to the overwhelming weakness of the TVans- 
ition Program— that it pretends to be a policy for youth, which it is not. 
The attempt to sketch out what such a policy might look like from the 
point of view of girls could be a useful outcome from this conference. 

There can be no doubt that the drive towards vocational education 
exposes the fact that from the point of view of girls there is very little 
of it outside higher education. Many of the problems encountered in trying 
to get link and pre-vocational courses for girls going within the TVansition 
Education program relate to the male bias of TAFE itself and to similar 
bias in the kinds of courses it offers having serious vocational significance. 
The extension of fulltime prevocational training within TAFE is one of 
the most significant developments now taking place in the field of edu- 
cation and training. If we look at TAFE as it stands, it is difficult to talk 
with any precision about the degree of under-representation of women in 
it. Many others have gone through the various 'streams' and coming up 
with figures of enrolment percentages. I do not intend to follow them. The 
fact is that the statistical coUections of TAFE are largely meaningless 
once we mov^ outside the areas of apprenticeship and the small number 
of fulltime enrolments where we may have some reasonable expectations 
about what an 'enrolment' means. An 'enrolment' may refer to attendance 
at a week-end refresher course, participation in a certificate course lasting 
three weeks, a significant number of hours a week over a number of years, 
or two hours a week for a tenn. Statisticdi collections are being reorganised 
and suggestions that they be reorganised in ways which would enable some 
sensible statement to be made about how well the sector serves women 
are very much on order. 

We have, however, now reached the point where merely setting up the 
world in terms of men and women in opposition is not enough. Promoting 
a female elite within patterns set by men can hardly command much of 
our enthusiasm. A neutron bomb made by women is no better than one 
made by men. An environment despoiled by female operators does not 
thereby become less despoiled. Much technological advance constitutes 
a frivolous use of resources in a '^orld whe^e millions starve, whoever 
designs and makes the new devices. Men and women can equally be killed. 



equally share unemployment and starvation, but it seems a strange per- 
spective which would put the equality above the condition. Much of the 
thinking on which we have operated was the pnxiuct of unprecedented 
and unrepeatable rates of economic growth when full emplo3rment and 
detente between great powers tended to be taken for granted as perpetual 
aspects of Ufa We tended to look at gender formation too exclusively from 
the point of view of the dependence and incompetence it generated in 
women. Although we were conscious a^so of the limitations placed on men, 
and laid much stress on the freeing up of options on an individual basis 
unccmstrained by bidogical sex, that approach provided no answer to more 
in^xirtant questions about hiunanly desirable traits and the kind of society 
in which th^ might better be more highly valued and more freely be exer- 
cised Now it seems that we need to do that, and that the need is urgent. 
In doing so^ issues relating to sex equality retain then* importance, but 
th^ need to be formulated within a new context which recognises the 
inseparability of the fates of women and men and which operates on the 
bc:ief that a world which was better for women would be better for men 
and for children toa That would be a world of more equal sharing and 
rdationshipe, but it would also be one in which the meeting of fundamental 
human needs, including the reproduction of the species and its protection 
from destruction had high priority. Although we would no longer want 
to formulate it in those terms, it would involve a higher valuing of many 
of those traits ai^'i activities which in our culture have been assisted with 
women rather than men, and a downplaying of violence, of dominance, 
and of acquisitiveness--not because they are male, but because they are 
humanly less valuable, and in present circumstances a threat to the human 
race. Getting women onto some technological escalator may only be 
defended In very limited terms. When we press to be equal, we want to 
know what we are being equal about and how that moves the world in 
more humane directions. 
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Abstract 

A commonsense consensus has developed amongst many of those concerned 
about the effects of sexist educational practice upon girls. This is that single- 
sex schooling in one form or another is the obvious solution to the problems 
of such practice. One consequence of this consensus is that the drawing power 
of private schools for girls has been enhanced. In this paper we seek to do 
two things. First we highlight a number of the theoreticlsd premises upon 
which the single-sex solution is based, and in the process we reveal the the- 
oretical superficiality and naivety of the approach. This inadequate theory, 
we argue, leads the proponents of the 'solution* to promote an approach which 
can only have restricted benefits, and consequently wc suggest alternatives 
which offer greater promise. A second purpose of the paper is to ask: given 
that private schools for girls are single- sex. do they provide nonsexist 
schooling? Wc answer this question by draviing on field work conducted in 
one such school. We argue that Ch*> school and probably others of similar 
nature do. in fact, produce dass-specific gendered subjectivities. 

Feminist critiques have produced a wealth of material showing ways 
in which education at all level? disadv antages girls and women and locks 
them into gender constrained fuluros. Such work can be classified as 
liberal, socialist or radical depending, in a large part, upon the feminist 
theoretical premises from which it draws. Such premises provide a world- 
view and an approach to sexual politics which informs the investigation 
of girls' end women's education and the proposed strategies for coimtering 
its sexist aspects.* Single-sex schooling is often promoted as one way 
around many of the dilemmas of schooling for girls. As a feminist strategy 
it encompasses a spectrum of traditions and forms, some of which offer 
considerable potential for counter-sexist work, while others are, in many 
senses, profoundly conservative.* Currently the most popular and visible 
single-sex strategy (hence forth referred to as the SSS) is the liberal 
feminist version. It is this version which tends to find support in the 
popular press and in government sponsorship and policy. It is ironical 
that this movement is beginning to grow in Australia just as two major 
reports in the United Kingdom' and other smaller studies^ are casting 
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doubt upon many of its basic premises. Nevertheless, the media's version 
of the SSS has led to an almost commonsense consensus that any single- 
sex educational setting will benefit girls more than any co*educational 
arrangement. Given that few single-sex arrangements exist in the state 
system, the drawing power of private schools for girls has been consider- 
ably enhanced. 

Our major purpose here is to justify the following proposition: that the 
Dberal feminist SSS is a very limited means of countaing sexist schooling 
and sexist society; that it is flawed at the level of theory and practice; 
and that, via its indirect endorsement of private single-sex schooling, it 
reinforces a mode of education which, in many ways, confirms class and 
sex-based social divisions. The paper will take the following form. Firstly, 
we will offer a very condensed discussion of the various sources and modes 
of the SSS. Readers interested in a fuUer discussion and critique of each 
are referred to our other work on the topic* Secondly, we will discuss the 
theoretical problems and the socio-political implications of the liberal 
feminist version; then, through the example of a private, high status girls* 
school we will show how limited their version is in its scope and possibili- 
ties. In the process we will suggest some coimter*sexist strategies with 
greater potential. 

Sources of the SSS 

Australian versions of the SSS appear to be informed by three separate 
and distinct sources. The history and academic achievements of private 
schools for middle-class girls provides one source. Such schools, it Is said, 
sowed the seeds of an academic education for girls in the nineteenth 
century. In the twentieth century their high retention rates, the success 
of their products in external examinations and tertiary entrance, and the 
number of leading women in various fields who have passed through such 
schools are often used as anecdotal evidence of the value of single-sex 
schooling. Such evidence is both simplistic and misleading, ignoring as 
it does the effects of social class. As we explain in detail elsewhere, there 
is now convincing evidence to show the limited effects of singie-sex 
schooling on academic achievement or subject choice. Further, as we will 
show later, Uke their nineteenth'Century counterparts, they are involved 
in producing gendered subjects appropriate to their class. A second source 
of the SSS id the separatist consciousness-raising movement of the second 
wave of feminism in the 1960s. (More on that shortly.) A third source is 
the mass of evidence which documents the power relationships between 
the sexes in co-educational settings and the effects such relationships are 
seen to have on girls* academic and social development.* 

Certainly there is much evidence to show how sexist the practices in 
co-educational classes and schools can be, but we have been able to find 
NO compelling evidence which shows that education in single-sex schools 
or classes is not sexist or that it is potentially more counter-sexist than 
co-education. It is our contention that the arguments in support of SSSs 
are based more upon wishful thinking, assumption and assertion than 
upon empirical evidence of any quality. The following summary of the 
usual arguments indicates the type of logic often brought to bear upon 
the topic. This logic operates at the subtextual level of many critiques 
of co^ucation and in many media reports on the topic (cf. earlier cita- 
tions 2 & 6). While it draws on different strands of feminism, it primarily 
reflects liberal feminist thinking. 
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Premises 

What, then, are the usual arguments? These commonly take an *a3 . . . 
then* form. We begin with the claims made for single-sex classes. AS, ir 
co-educational classes, girls are subjected to teacher neglect, sexual 
stereotjrping and harassment by both teachers and boys, anJ. AS girls 
learn to fail in order to enhance their attractiveness to their male school 
fellows, THEN, when we put them in classes by themselves where such 
nef jative forces are absent, they will perform more in accordance with their 
abilities and less in accordance with their socially constructed roles. AS 
adequate science and mathematics backgrounds cannot be gained in co- 
educational classes, THEN when we separate girls into single-sex classes 
ip these 'crucial* areas, more girls will be inclined to continue, and there- 
fore more girls will be more successful in these subjects, and eventually 
tl ^se areas of knowledge, as well as the careers they lead to, will be as 
much female as male terrains. AS girls in single-sex mathematics and 
science classes are to be taught by women scientists and women mathema- 
ticians, THEN these women will not only provide role models for the girls 
to emulate, they will also help to show that these areas of knowledge are 
not male terrains and will therefore provide a more positive learning 
environment. AS a class consisting only of girls will not be polluted b}' 
individualistic and aggressively competitive male values, it will be 
mutually supportive and er ::ouraging, and girls* self-esteem will be 
enhanced. 

The feminist arguments employed endorsing single-sex schools rather 
than single-sex classes incorporate most of the above but widen their 
scope. Single-sex schools are seen to have an atmosphere almost entirly 
unpolluted by males and therefore male values. Role models of indepen- 
dent, career-minded and powerful women are believed to exist in abun- 
dance including, most importantly, models of women leaders, 
mathematicians and scientists. In the world of the single-sex school it 
is pointed out that girls do not ever have to compete with boys for 
teachers* attention, for leadership positions, for places in top classes— in 
mathematics and science classes— and, as a consequence, the girls can 
gain experiences denied them in co-educational schools while broadening 
their perceptions of their possible futures. Neither are girls in the position 
to compete with each other for boys. An absence of boys is seen to make 
for less distraction and to allow girls to preserve their 'purity* for longer. 
It is also sometimes argued that, as single-sex schools usually offer less 
subject c. jice, they are better able to direct girls into the 'male domains*. 
Consequently these girls are less likely to become victims of a gender- 
based division of knowledge. 

Versions of the SSS 

Predictably, feminist SSSs take many forms. They vary in their purpose, 
content, composition (on dimensions other than sex), predicted length of 
existence and relationship to the rest of the school.' They also vary in 
the extent to which they are capable of challenging sexist education, let 
alone sexist society. At the radical feminist end of the spectrum are 
approaches such as the feminist academy implicit in the work of Spender 
et al. and Rich.'' Faithful to such a vision but less ambitious are single- 
sex consciousness-raising classes. While there is a tendency to offer them 
only to girls in co-educational schools, they can be offered to their male 
counterparts and in single-sex schools. They can be conducted for staff 



as well as students. To us» such groups offer the greatest potential for 
change if they exist dialectically with other aspects of the school rather 
than being marginal to it— as many are. The SSS is also suggested for 
developing girls* self-esteem* for career counselling* assertiveness training, 
extra-curricula clubs» pastoral care and in the provision of electives and 
space. Such offerings can vary in their theoretical underpinning. At the 
liberal feminist end of the spectrum the SSS is used to involve girls in 
those areas of knowledge which they tend to opt out of or not to achieve 
well in. These are such 'male domains* as trades* c outers, technology, 
mathematics and science. Here again approaches va^y. Some change the 
curriculum to allow for girls* interests and aptitudes and anxieties, others 
offer 'gender*inclu8ive* curriculum, while some seek simply to provide an 
atmosphere of support. The most common approach, however, is simply 
to separate boys and girls, to give them a female teacher 'role model* and 
to carry on largely as before, ^hus creating a gendered competition over 
the same curriculum. 

Theoretical problems and social implications 

We believe that there are a number of important areas of blindness and 
contradiction in the liberal feminist SSS and that these arise from the 
ways in which girls, society, social change and knowledge are viewed. 
Theorising a w(»rld-view is sddom part of the surface text, but it is possible 
to discern certain perspectives in the various sub-texts of cheir claims. 
The most significant social division is seen to be between mide and female; 
all woman-kind is characterised as oppressed by all mankind The problems 
of their analysis of gender issues, and of the solutions they offer, arise 
partly from this uni uimensional theoretical focus, a focus which is 
unidimensional in two important overlapping ways: the first, its view of 
females; the second, its view of society. We will consider these first, then 
go on to show how social change and knowledge appear to be weii. 

I Girls 

Much of the liberal fenodnist literature on girls and co-education from which 
their SSS arises paints a bland unconvincing picture of all girls as over- 
socialised victims. While we acknowledge that this picture contains 
elements of truth, its stereotypifying aspects must also be recognised. 
Feminists are constantly opposing the ideology that girls and women are 
unintelligent, submissive, dependent creatures, and many girls in single- 
sex AND co-educational schools are a powerful testimony against this 
ideology. It is a strange irony that much of this particular body of litera- 
ture reinforces rather than challenges this stereotype. The literature 
(perhaps in the interests of rhetoric) fails to differentiate between girls, 
and to acknowledge and, more importantly, to account for difference and 
exceptions; in short it fails to theorise oppositional behaviour or agency.* 
For example, how might the rrude socialisation model account for the 
rise of feminist consciousness in defiance of patriarchal socialisation? The 
blunt theory and methodology which revealed the more obvious aspects 
of gender oppression in schools will require much greater refinement before 
they are able to detect the great subtleties of the process AND offer 
adequate solutions. 

II Society 

Much of this liberal feminist literature on girls and schooling offers an 
equally monolithic view of society. Males oppress females, end of story! 
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However, a? Hester Eisenstein says: 

Ir the early years feminists made extravagant claims about the universality 
and identical characteristics of the oppression of women at ail times and 
ail places. More recently there has been something of a retreat from univer- 
saiism and an acknowledgement of the diversity of women's experience and 
situation with respect to race, class, nationality, religion and other speci* 
ficities." 

Socialist feminist and certain radical feminist studies of females and their 
education are increasingly pointing to the reductionism of the theoret- 
ical premises of the liberal feminist literature on girls anu schooling ' 
Despite this, the SSS enthusiasts continue to draw upon this inadequate 
literature and therefore ignore the complex ways in which the dynamics 
of gender, class, race, religion, ethnicity and even age intersect Further, 
the theoretical reductionism which underpins the SSS leads its advocates 
to ignore the contradictions which exist between such social specificities 
as gender and class or gender and ethnicity.'* For example, will those 
women who— as owners or managers— achieve fuU (rather than de facto) 
membership of society's ruling class refrain from adopting practices which 
oppress working-class women or men? Under capitalism is such restraint 
ever possible? 

A second limitation in the SSS proponents' views of society arises from 
a refusal to recognise the complex dynamics of society's operations. There 
is no acknowledgeirent in eiti ^r their rationale or their SSS that oppres- 
sion arises from the interaction between oppressed and oppressors in a 
variety oi jitersecting and overlapping social sites and practices. The 
school, the family, male-female relationships, the labour and consumer 
markets, the media and the political process do not and cannot operate 
separately.*' Each has a bearing upon the others and ALL contribute to 
a sexist society. To focus primarily within the school and on the school's 
connection with the labour market, as many SSS proponents do, is to 
ignore other processes and practices which are central to the maintenance 
of patriarchy. It is these processes which would ultimately d^* ract from 
the solution envisaged by this part.ci "ar perspective (more or his point 
shortly). 

Ill Social change 

The SSS advocates and those liberal feminists who inspire them have 
views of society very similar to social stratification theorists, who view 
the world in terms of occupational hierarchy and positional slots and who 
advocate social change through social mobility.'^ Equalising educational 
opportunity through single-sex schooling is defined as offering girls an 
education which will permit them to compete equally with men in the work- 
force. Working-class girls, for example, can compete for jobs such as 
mechanics or boiler makers, middle-class girls can compete for prestigious 
careers in areas such as medicine or law, and those whose mathematical 
and scientific talents are adequately tapped can enter the career worlds 
to which those without such talents are denied access. 'Getting there' in 
an individualistic, competitive and stratified system Is the object. The 
attitudinal baggage to be upacked upon arrival is peripheral and includes 
no challenge to a system whose injusMces extend far beyond those based 
on gendc Some SSS enthusiasts exhibit a disturbing tendency to con- 
centrate on the 'upper stratum' of girihood— the 'bright girls' (usually 
seen to be potential mathematicians and scientists)— the potential Icsaders 



and role models. Exter *ixkg the logic of their arguments there seems to 
be a suggestion that u SOME women achieve positions of power and 
authority —particularly in terrains previously denied them— then gender 
oppression? wiL be minimised generally and hence eventually we will have 
a more just society. Why is it assumed that women who succeed in the 
public sphere, and particularly in the more prestigious male occupations, 
will either provide positive role models or be actively sympathetic to the 
different sorts of gender expressions which are experienced across classes? 
There is a danger that such successful women wi!l either under-play the 
barriers to success or simply take action against those forms of oppres- 
sive gender relationships most relevant to their own class experience while 
having little real understanding of or empathy for, gender oppressions 
in other social groupings. Achieving po^er is one thing, using it in the 
interests of women is another. 

Should all independent, career-oriented, powerful women automatically 
be perceived as role models even if they think, behave and teach in ways 
which may actually subvert the feminist cause? Do such women neces- 
sarily recognise the sexist aspects of society? Can they understand such 
constraints as race and class? One obvious faUacy of the role model 
argument is its failure to distinguish between women. In drawing the 
battle lines simply between all men and all women it is forced into con- 
clusions which cannot be sustained. Of coiu*se it is important to have 
female leaders and role models, but it is equally important to have the 
right sort— as the example of Margaret Thatcher, among many, demon- 
strates. Does the SSS solution ensure that the right sorts of women 
achieve power? And what are the right sort, anyway? WiU those who 
*make it' necessarily be accepted as role models? Society bombards girls 
with messages about what constitutes valued womanhood and the SSS 
offers them no protective shield. It is highly likely therefore that girls 
will continue to model themselves upon thos? images which constantly 
confront their consciousness via the media^^ and particularly the youth 
culture industry.** 

A more balanced sex distri.* ution in the workforce appears to be the 
end of this SSS social engineering enterprise. However, career mobility 
for some does not make a social revolution. The movement of more women 
and girls into the workforce, into 'male occupations' and positions of power 
does not necessarily have much impact on the various other oppressive 
aspects of the lives of women and girls. Certainly it would widen the oppor- 
tunities contained hi girls' futures and it would lessen women's economic 
dependence upon men. Both are crucial steps towards bringing about 
gender justice, but to focus almost exclusively on the school-workforce 
connection, is, as we mentioned earlier, to neglect other oppressive social 
processes. Firstly it ignores those general social features which certain 
feminists have defined as 'masculine culture' and others have called 'tech- 
nocratic rationality'. These are characterised, as Adrienne Rich points 
out, by 

depersonalisation, fragmentation, waste, artificial scarcity and emotional 
shallowness, not to mention its suicidal obsession with power and technology 
as ends rather than means.' ^ 

Secondly it neglects mai.y social processes which are particularly oppres- 
sive for women and girls, for example, aspects of relationshq)S to and with 
boys and men, the distribution of responsibility 'ithin the family, and 



the cultural emphasis on being frail, feminine and fecund. 

The liberal feminist SSS does not offer girls the critical tools to unmask 
and resist patriarchal ideology or to develop positive alternatives. Its new 
breed of woman is still likely to rush from work to the second shift at 
home and it is probable that she will still 'choose' to interrupt her much 
fought for career to follow her man's or to nurture their children. She will 
probably still feel both the force of narrow definitions of appropriate and 
attractive womanhood and the 'need' to appeal and accommodate rather 
than just to BE. As the labour market contracts and, within it, oppor- 
tunities for girls diminish even turther, the SSS supporters direct their 
energies more narrowly. One hears less now of assertiveness-training and 
consciousness-raising groups and more of maths, science and technology 
groups. Liberal feminist thought has asserted its dominance over radical 
feminist thought and as we will now show much of the promise which 
the latter offered girls of today is lost to them. 

Consciousness-raising (CR) groups and all-women collectives provided 
much of the momentum for the most recent wave of feminism. Such groups 
also provided one model for the SSS. However, although the SSS propo- 
nents have maintained the separatist structures, th'^y have lost the 
moving spirit of such groups. At the same time they have propagated 
some rather strange mythologies about the nature of women and girls. 
Let us just explore these points. 

CR groups sought to embody both knowledge and action. Sharing (in 
a non-judgemental and egalitarian atmosphere) one's experiences of being 
female was to lead to the knowledge that one's personal experiences 
reflected the structural features of a gender-divided society. Subsequent 
action was to include a challenge to those male behaviours and accounts 
of the world which devalued women; it was to assert the merit and 
authority of women and women's accounts.'* Some radical feminists have 
taken the theory and practice further and have developed totally separate 
women's cultures. The theory for these separate cultures is that certain 
negative characteristics of this society such as individualism, aggression, 
competition and hierarchy are male characteristics. Rather than being 
part of a world which embodies such values it is argued that women, 
by nature are sharers and carers, should remove themselves from it to 
develop and promote their own culture. Here, separatism involves a retreat 
from the political. Nature, it seems, concentrated all vice in men and all 
virtue in women.'* 

The SSS draws selectively from the above and in the process loses 
almost everything of value. It separates gir!^ from boys in order that girls 
may better leain male accounts of the world. (W^ will elaborate on this 
point shortly.) It offers them neither a critique o* current knowledge and 
social practice nor the opportunity of reflecting upon their own experiences 
and creating new personal knowledge. In seeking to prepare girls for social 
mobility in a male*dominated society it implicitly blames the victim. It 
then re^ucates the 'victim' group without re-educating the victor group 
and again without challenging the oppressive mechanisms of society. It 
neglec' h the contradictory social messages which girls receive, absorb, 
translate and replay about what to be and what to value and instead draws 
upon the notion of the inherent virtue of womanhood. No significantly 
different teaching and learning mode is required because any all- fern ale 
group is believed to be mutually supportive, warm, non<^ompetitive and 
ego-enhancing. We do not wish to deny that some all-female groups are 
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this way, but it must be recognised that this is not a natural phenomenon. 
It wiU not occur simply because girls come together to learn. This ideal 
>9 achieved throu^ commitment to such goals, through struggle, constant 
vigilance and high levels of personal and group growth and awareness. 
Gatherings of all women, all girls and even all feminists are often subject 
to the same sorts of tensions and divisions which split society. Personal 
ambition, opportunism, game playing, class divisions, envy, arrogance, 
racism, uncertainty, aggression, cliquishness, sex stereotyping, etc. do 
not automatically disappear when men and boys walk oi'.t of the door. 
They go when people learn to let them go. Simply gathering girls together 
to learn will not teach them to be Ipss competitive, insensitive, individu- 
alistic and so on. Of course, in truth, this is not what the SSS either wishes 
them to be or seeks to teach them. It seeks to prepare them to be highly 
competitive and individualistic in a male world while drawing on a 
separatist radical feminist model which demands an attitudinal reversal 
and defies the male world. What an unwitting deception and perverse 
contradiction! 

IV Knowledge 

An imderstanding of feminist critiques of what has come to be accepted 
as knowledge is crucial for those seeking to end sexist education. Dale 
Spender**, Mary 0*Brien" and many others" have shown how this 
knowledge is usually constructed for, by and about certain men and how 
it ignores or diminishes the experiences, skills, aptitudes, interests and 
even learning styles of women. Even those subjects commonly held to 
be gender neutral, such as maths and science, are being exposed as *mas- 
culist* knowledge forms.** Also, as a consequence of their claims of impar- 
tiality and objectivity, they are increasingly recognised as playing a 
legitimating role in securing various other forms of social privilege.*' 
Theories of ideology have helped feminists to understand the part 
knowledge, as it is currently organised in schools, plays in developing an 
image of womanhood and in see}dng to construct girls and boys as 
gendered 'subjects*. Although many feminists have drawn heavily on 
theories of ideology in critically unmasking the sex/gender interests which 
permeate school knowledge, theories of hegemony have largely been 
ignored, particularly in Australia. Patti Lather and Mary 0*Brien are two 
s i g n i fi cant exceptions**. Hegemonic theory considers the process by which 
the ideological aspects of knowledge become part of the commonsense 
knowledge and behaviom* of the 'subjects*. It shows how cuch ideology 
is received partly through collaboration or consent (participation in one's 
own oppression) and partly through an act' ve process of re-articulation 
to alternative and oppositional ideas. It acknowledges agency and inten- 
tionality. The knowledge which girls learn at school must, therefore, not 
simply be conceived of as passively absorbed in the manner in which it 
is delivered. The acts of reception and rearticulation must also be studied 
and theorised. 

Not only do sexist values permeate school knowledge, they also 
permeate what is perceived of as valued knowledge. Powerful men t»ave 
developed a hierarchy of knowledges -n which certain forms are seen to 
be cf greater merit. This hierarchy it presented as natural, beneficient 
and immutable. Currently those fields of knowledge deemed to be 'hard', 
'objecUve*, 'scientific* and 'pure* and to demand the greatest cognitive 
skiU are most valued.** Co-incidentally, perhaps, these fields involve least 




women. In fact women who succeed in these fields are likely to find them- 
selves regarded as sexual AND intellectual aberrations. Many histories 
of the changing status of knowledge (and work for that matter) have 
revealed that once large numbers of women succeed in a field, that field 
diminishes in esteem and rewards. For example. Doyle's article *The 
Hidden History of English Studies' shows both how the status of English 
was threatened by the increasing involvement of women and how the men 
in the field sought to adopt certain 'scientific' practices m order to preserve 
the esteem of their discipline." 

Liberal feminist devotees of the SSS seem content for girls to be exposed 
to current bodies of knowledge providing that the exposure occurs in all- 
girl classes. Further, in their almost fanatical emphasis upon mathematical 
and scientific skills as important assets for social advancement, they 
endorse a hierarchical division of knowledge, ignore the sexist aspects 
of such knowledge AND adopt an uncritical and purely instrumental view 
of these subjects. They also ignore the fact that although girls and women 
may numerically dominate the himianities, the arts and the social sciences, 
they only dominate at the level of delivery and cons»'mption. That the 
'soft' subjects are equally in need of a feminist deconstruction is too often 
unspoken." Ahnost all knowledge is still primarily produced, controlled 
and administered by males— at the level of research, research funding and 
publication, and in the selection and control of teaching and teachers. The 
rare exceptions tend to be in areas dubbed female domains such as early 
childhood education or home economics, or where feminists have taken 
control of the production and delivery of their own knowledge through 
their own research, journals, publishing companies, and so on. 

Challenging the style and content of ALL the curriculum should be the 
central plank of any solution to sexist euucation. Adrienne Rich has called 
this 

re-vision— the act of looking back, of seeing with fresh eyes, of entering an 
old text from a new critical df^-ection." 

A critical reappraisal of the language, form, content and mode of delivery 
of the overt and covert knowledge offered in our schools is crucial. As 
Jean Blackburn so persuasively asserts, it is equally crucial that boys 
as well as girls are not offered sexist curricula. However, bringing about 
gender balanced school knowledge is only part of a much larger task for 
feminist educators. This task may best be described as counter-hegemonic 
work, and it includes exploring ways in which schools and school 
knowledge may be involved in the production of liberating and transform- 
ative practice. According to Lather, counter-hegemonic work seeks to 
'stymie consensus, to present alternative conceptions of reality' and 
includes the 

development of counter institutions, ideologies and cultures that provide 
an ethical alternative to the dominant hegemony, a lived experience of how 
the world can be different.*' 

There are many examples of such r^ork from within and outside the 
feminist movement. Feminism has caused a vital, energetic and inspiring 
anti-patriarchal women's culture to blossom in fields ranging from art, 
music and theatre to book stores, health centres and businesses." This 
separate women*s cidture, women's studies in educational institutions" 
aiid consciousness-raising groups** nay be regarded as emancipatory 
social practice because they involve a defiance of accepted mec^iings, they 




provide the opportunity for people to re-think their individual and group 
experiences and they affirm the right of vromen to produce their own 
meanings, and to practice their own politics. 

From outside feminism there exists a wide range of counter-hegemonic 
social theories, research strategies and teaching approaches from which 
opponents of sexist schooling may both draw inspiration and find new 
directions. This range includes critical social theory— particularly critical 
curriculum theory**, advocacy research**, action research" and critical 
pedagogy.** Although there is not the space here to explore the contribu- 
tions each area could make in the struggle to bring about nonsexist 
achoding we strongiy believe that such an eiq>loration would be extremely 
fruitful Certainly it would be more finiitful than pursuing the liberal 
feminist SSS, which diverts femin* t energies to naive, partial, usually 
voluntary, short-lived and easily dismantled solutions. It allows the central 
core of a sexist system tc remain while nibbling feebly at its boundaries. 
Further, it permits boys* and many teachers' gender consciousness and 
sexist behaviour to fioiuish unchecked, unchallenged. It should be 
vigorously refuted. 

The liberal feminist SSS as exemplified in high-status private schools for 
girls: How nonsexist? 

Despite the fallaciousness of much of the liberal feminists' polemic in 
support of single-sex schooling, and despite the deficiencies of the par- 
ticular strategies which they promote, both have gained considerable 
popular credence.** A number of feminist educators are experimenting 
with the strategy in the state system in Australia and we have more to 
say about the inherent dangers of such experimentation elsewhere. A 
second consequence of this SSS is that private schools for girls have been 
offered a new justification for their existence. Increasingly one hears of 
parents who have enrolled their daughters in such schools specifically (or 
so they claim) in order that their girls don't suffer the effects of a sexist 
education. According to the logic of tl > claims outlined earlier, such a 
belief is warranted, and given that this SSS is largely imconcemed about 
other social disparities, such behaviour is justified. The schools which have 
benefited most from this wave of parental concern are the high-fee, high- 
status schools for girls. Such schools can, in fact, be seen as a good 
example of the liberal feminist SSS in operation and as such, we believe, 
they illustrate the weaknesses of the approach. We offer the following 
case in order to show two things. Firstly that the liberal feminist SSS 
is flawed feminist strategy when its implications are worked out in 
practice. Secondly that thos<^ parents who support, such schools in the 
hope that their daughters will receive a nonsexist education hope in vain. 

We will address these issaes by asking a number of questions which 
usually are not asked and by relating the theoretical points made earL<^r 
to actual social practices in Western Australia (W A). Some of the oUowing 
material arises from field work conducted by Jane Ken way in two high- 
status, high-fee private schools, one for boys and the other for girls.^^ We 
believe that much of what we say about these schools in WA could be 
said about the vast majority of similar schools in Australia. The works 
of Connell et al. and Counell, ail of which dealt with a wide number of 
such schools in Adelaide and Sydney, support our belief.^* We will now 
examine specific social practice within and around what we will call the 
Ladies' School of Perth (LSP). We begin with a consideration of parent 
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power and teachers* practices, then move to look at both the overt and 
covert curriculum. The girls' attitudes to, and relationships with, toys 
are then outlined and we conclude by revealing the divisions which exist 
within this all*girl population. Our argument is that this school contributes 
to the production of class^speciHc gender subjectivities. 

I Parent power 

Connell et al. have shown that private schools* clients have a certain 
amount of power over the school via the forces of the private school 
maricet. They showed that the school will both direct its activities in accor- 
dance with the demands of the market and that it will also contribute 
to the forces (grating within the market As a consequence of the schools* 
need to attract and retain its clients, school staff are expected to pay 
reasonable heed to and even to anticipate parents* wishes.^' In any dis- 
cussion of the nonsexist possibilities of girls* private schools it is there- 
fore crucial to assess the parents* perspectives on the issue and the extent 
to which their perspectives have any force within the school. 

Although private school clients often exert pressure upon the school 
at an individual parent and child level, the client voice is usually at its 
most audible via the various associations which form part of what is often 
called the school 'family*. At the LSP the most active and vocal parents 
belong to either the Parents* Association, the Mothers* Committee or the 
Old Girls* Association. These groups provide an avenue for the direct col- 
lective expression to the headmistress of a point of view on issues beyond 
those relating to the individu J. Interviews with members of su^h 
associations*' and attendance at various group functions have led Kenwuy 
to the following generalisations. 

The majority of the active and vocal parents are mothers and the 
majority of them express considerable suspicion about the feminist 
movement.** While a few are apologetically *mild* ' feminist*, the majority 
hold quite conservative views of women *s place in society, and some are 
quite vehemently hostOe. There is a similarity betwee,''. the views expressed 
by these women and those expressed by the anti-feminist backlash 
movement comprised of Women Who Want to be Women.** Ironically 
there is also a certain similarity to elements of some recent restatements 
of radical feminism, those which Judity Stacey calls 'the new conserva- 
tive feminism*.** What these three groups have in conunon is an emphasis 
upon female difference from men. and a celebration of the 'uniquely* female 
capacities for intimacy, sensitivity and nurturing centred in the private 
sphere. Their seance is pro-family and opposed to sexual politics. The 
feminist movement is seen as a denigration of women*s roles as mothers 
and hutpemakers and as a threat to the social fabric. 

For these clients of the LSP the school is valued for seemingly contradic- 
tory reasons. One is that the very existence of the school and much of 
its practice is a celebration of young womanhood. That it deals with girls 
is central to its cultural, social and educational functioning. Equally 
central is that it is a school which caters for and helps to produce 'young 
ladies*. The school seeks to sculpt its students into a model of girlhood 
which receives much approval from the parent bodies; it is that 'extra 
something* for which parents pay high fees. The model is self-assured, 
'well' spoken, 'well* mannered and 'well* presented; preferably too, it has 
refined cultural tastes, high levels of academic achievement and aspira- 
tions towards some sort of prestigious career via terti: y study. However. 



for many of the mothers, finding an esteemed place in the paid labour 
fore . should either precede or run parallel with the model's more 'natural' 
future as wife, mother and home-maker. While there is pressure from the 
clients of the LSP for the students to achieve academic success and 
tertiary entrance and thereby to achieve career status and mobility, there 
is no visible pressure for nonsexist schooling. 

Given the outlook of the more vocal parents such pressure is unlikely 
to occiu*. This is not to say that certain parents would not welcome a less 
gender-based approach to their daughters' schooling, but their voice is 
muted if heard at alL The few parents who claimed to choose the LSP 
as a means towards achieving a nonsezist education for their girls were 
largely satisfied with the school's capacity to help produce many academ- 
ically successful, culturally cultivated and socially confident young 
women. Their aspirations were for their daughters to succeed within the 
current status quo and tne SSS was more a means towards that end than 
a challenge to the sex/gender system of society. 

II Teachers 

Given that the pressure for nonsexist schooling in girls' private schools 
is unlikely to come from the parents, is the school staff likely to move 
the school in that direction? In the case of the LSP the answer is no. The 
school's governing body, as with the governing bodies of most girls' 
schools, is comprised abpost entirely of males. The management of the 
school is not concerned with such issues and will not therefore include 
them in either forward plaiming or the distribution of finances. Neither 
would this school council be likely to appoint a consciously feminist school 
Head. In the LSP, as again in other private schools, it is the Head who 
is responsible for devising employment criteria for staff. At the LSP these 
emphasise a commitment to the 'values and aims of the school'. The 
primary emphases herein are upon religion, academic study and extra- 
curricula activities. A feminist perspective is neither demanded nor 
expected by the employer and neither is it a particular reason why the 
teachers whom Kenway intei viewed chose to teach here. Certainly some 
teachers had sympathy with aspects of feminist thought and a smaller 
number still went so far as to keep such thought in mind when teaching. 
However, to most, nonsexist schooling was a non-issue. And of course 
when sexism is a non-issue then the teachers are unlikely to recognise 
or worry about the sexism which is implicit in the knowledge which they 
seek to impart. A full complement o£ such a te4.:her's time and attention, 
undistracted by boys, will still not result in .lonsexist teaching and 
learning. The value system of the teacher is crucial. Those teachers at 
the LSP who were S3nnpathetic, operated very much within a liberal 
feminist mode. Given the nature of the client population this is the only 
form of feminism which the school could accommodate, incorporating as 
it does the bo* rgeois ethic of individualism, free will, stratification and 
meritocracy. Hence when feminism appears, it is in a very moderate and 
muted form, deprived of its cutting edge. 

Role model theorists*' may argue that a consciously feminist approach 
to schooling is less important than the modelling effect. They would claim 
that despite an absence of overt feminism at the LSP the girls would still 
benefit from seeing women engaged in careers and occupying positions 
of power. We believe, however, that despite the feminist assertions about 
the importance of role models, very little is known about the effects of 




such models upon girls' consciousness. If they engaged in gender 
stereotypifying practices, such models can deliver a very contradictory 
and confusing set of messages. Kenway *s discussions with a range of girls 
at the LSP reveal that the impact of the model is determined by a very 
sexist set of values. These arise partly from the peer and youth culture 
to which the girls belong and from the youth culture industry which is 
a powerful force in the girls* lives. 

Women who are perceived by the girls as out of touch, *spinsterish*, 
old-fashioned, or even as trying too hard to relate or to remain young, 
may actually provide negative role models: *If one has to be like that to 
get there— who wants to?'. If girls associate power, ambition and occupa- 
tional success with women who lack the attributes the girls have been 
structured to adnure, then the role model argument loses much of its force. 
Possibly the teachers who have the most impact upon the girls* conscious- 
ness are those who confirm many gender stereotypes. This is not to deny 
that positive role models may be important. However, it is to assert the 
equal importance of interrupcing the sexist value system which under- 
mines their effectiveness. This can only be done consciously and explicitly 
as part of the teaching-learning practice of the school. There is no such 
interruption at the LSP. 

Finally any discussion of the value of rok models in girls* schools must 
contend with the dilemma luat power, success and authority is achieved 
in an almost all-female environment. Given that a sexist value system 
determines girls' responses to the model, it is likely that such success 
would be perceived as limited and partial and therefore the modelling effect 
may be lessened. And of course, in a sense, such perceptions are right: 
such success is limited, although presumably no more limited than success 
in an all-male environment. For many reasons single-sex schools, whether 
for girls or for boys, do not attract nor seek the widest possible range 
of job applicants and so success therein is not achieved in full and open 
competition. However, the dilemma for women and girls who succeed in 
a single-sex environment is that society ascribes such success a lower 
status than that achieved in competition with men or boys. 

Ill Knowledge 

Let us now consider the extent to which the curriculum in the LSP offers 
nonsexist forms of knowledge. Despite the much-vaunted 'independence* 
of private schools such as the LSP, few are so independent that they 
develop their own *core subject* curriculum. Almost without exc t-o \ 
they adopt or adapt the kindergarten to Year 10 syllabi which are 
centrally by the education department of the state govemmeiit. Most 
upper school *core subjects' are also devised centrally by bodies v;hich 
include representatives from the education department and tertiary and 
other institutions. Private schools tend to be over-represented on those 
bodies. In effect the form, content and modes of assessment of most 
private sdicol syllabi are established by central bodies outside the private 
schools. These bodies devise syllabi for most schools, hence the lower 
secondary core subjects and the upper secondary tertiary entrance 
subjects are taught and assessed in the LSP in a fashion similar to that 
in co-educational state schools. In fact, given the high upper secondary 
retention rates and the importance of tertiary entrance exams, it should 
be acknowledged that the high-fee and high-status private schools are 
likely to be more attached to the central academic curriculum than are 
many state schools. Their reputations are built upon their retention and 
tertiary entrance rates and their external examination results and conse- 
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quently the private school market permits them little curricular flexibility. 
As we pointed out earlier, it is increasingly acknowledged that all school 
knowledge, even the seemingly neutral maths and science, is gender 
biased. Not unexpectedly the knowledge devised for WA schools is no 
exception and thwefwe it must also be acknowledged that the curriculum 
in the LSP is zo exception either. These girls are being taught and 
examined on 'male stream'** curricula G'ven the school staffs feelings 
of accountability concerning achievement, particularly in tertiary entrance 
subjects, and given many teachers' limited concern about sexist schooling, 
it is unlikely that modifications of the curriculum occur in the classroom. 
Kenway's classroom observations support this belief. 

As do many schools, state and private, the LSP offers a number of 
'elective* subjects, some compulsory for certain year levels, others from 
which the girls may select. Although such subjects are considered outside 
the core subject mainstream of schoo! knowledge, and although some form 
part of the *extra-curriculum'. they play a significant role in the class and 
gender functioning of the school. The choice of subjects which the school 
offers within this 'elective' category is revealing, as is the extent to which 
the school funds and encourages certain subjects in constrast with others. 
The primary emphasis at the LSP is upon the arts (we include languages 
here), and upon high rather than pop'ilar culture. While the school makes 
certain concessions to modem forms and offers media studies and jazz 
ballet, what it celebrates is its art, drama, languages (including speech* 
making and debating) and particularly its music— its choir, orchestra and 
band. 

This emphasis upon high cultiu-al forms is important for the individual 
girls, the school and for the class group which the school primarily serves. 
For the girls, participation in such cultural forms contributes to the for- 
mation of particular aesthetic dispositions and social values. It also 
develops a familiarity with the codes implicit therein and with the social 
contexts and conventions of behaviour associated with such forms. This 
easy familiarity is what Bourdieu has called 'cultural capital', the pos- 
session of which, he argues, assists in educational advancement and status 
group solidarity.** Both he ind Weber", amongst others, have argued that 
possession of the styles aiid competence associated with high culture also 
provide mechanisms for individuals and groups to affirm their social 
status or to assist their social mobility. Such 'cultiu-al capital' therefore 
also becomes a 'screening' device through which the inclusion and exclu- 
sion of individuals and groups may occur.** In helping girls to acquire 
such 'cultiu-al capital' and in providing for its intergenerational transfer, 
the school ensures its own legitimacy. Its attachment to such cultural 
endeavours helps the school to maintain an image as apart from and above 
the ciltural and social mainstream. In offering refined cultural accom- 
plishment as part of the curriculum the LSP can justify its claims to 
produce 'ladies' well suited for participation in the life of elite status 
groups. 

The range of other electives illustrates other class and gender biases. 
The only two 'practical' subjects which hold any sort of significant position 
within the school are computer studies and home economics. There has 
been a strong push from the parents for the school to develop the girls' 
competence concerning computers. Some computer courses for girls 
simply update a secretarial course to ensure competence with the word 
processor. This is not so with the LSP computer studies course, which 
seeks to ensure that the girls' career path is not blocked by ignorance 
of computer technology. Despite computer studies, an emphasis upon 



sport (under-fundfid in terms of facilities) and careers programs (mentioned 
shortly), the girls are nevertheless still directed towards a gender con- 
strained future. They are steered quite firmly towards a particular notion 
of womanhood via grooming and deportment, parenting and home eco- 
nomics courses, none of which embodies an even liberal feminist perspec- 
tive. For example, the home economics course, run along education 
department lines, does not provide any home maintenance skills beyond 
cooking, sewing and budgeting. The girls are, it seems, to remain depen- 
dent in the home if, for example, a fuse blows, a tap washer requires 
changing or if a hole needs drilling. 

Glaringly absent in the school's elective offerings are any manual skills 
courses such as wood- or metalwork, technical drawing, 'motors and 
machines* or electronics. This limited range of electives suggests a limited 
deBnition of acceptable womanhood. It also not only restricts the girls' 
career choices at all levels and sustains various forms of dependence upon 
'male' skills, but reaffirms for a group of middle-class girls the distinc- 
tion between manual and mental labour. When focussing on careers the 
school primarily directs the girls towards mental labour. It is generally 
expected that they will take up middle-class occupations in either the 
helping professions (including law and medicine) or the arts. Only a small 
number of girls aspire to 'lesser' careers and mast choose conventional 
paths to typing or hairdressing. The neglect of practical manual skills, 
as with other parts of the curriculum, helps to direct the girls at the LSP 
to a particular class'gender future. 

IV Relationships with boys 

Si» far we have argued that an absence of boys does not necessari'y make 
teaching practices or the curriculum Jess sexist. We have shown, through 
the example of the LSP, that in fact it can make the curriculum more 
restrictive. This is not to deny that the girls gain some benefits from an 
absence of boys. Certainly in each others* company girls may not down- 
play their intelligence, or suffer such gender discriminatory practices as 
sexual harassment. Certainly they do not have to compete with boys for 
time, attention, funds, class placement or leadership roles. The absence 
of boys may therefore make for more ready school success. However it 
does not mean that the girls shed attitudes which lead them to partici- 
pate in their own oppression. In fact quite the reverse may happen. 
Without the ordinary everyday unromantic presence of boys, the girls 
tend to develop an image of boys which is unfortunate in its consequences. 

For many of the girls at the LSP, boys are an absent presence- 
romanticised and glamorised. Dramatic reversals of behaviour occur in 
their company. Life is frequently held to be incomplete without a boyfriend 
and much out-of-school energy is spent in male-directed and male- 
attracting behaviour." Due to their single-sex schooling the girls have 
not learnt to interact with boys in a natural unaffected manner. Certainly 
they may not learn to fail at school in order to be more attractive, but 
they have learnt or devised a restrictive code of behaviour to be brought 
forth when interacting with males. In all likelihood this code persists 
through their post-school lives unless unexpected circumstances arise to 
confront it. The boys or men m their lives are unlikel} to provide such 
an interroption because the males that girls from such jingle-sex schools 
tend to mix with, and latei marry, are those from private boys* schools. 
Such schools are often regarded as producing a form of arrogant macho 
chauvinism which is almost unequalled elsewheie." Kenway's research 
at what we will call Perth Boys* Grammar (PBG) supports this conten- 
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tion. The gender implication of thr meaning-making practices of PBG will 
be examined elsewhere.'^ Suffice it to say here that much of the schoors 
ideology is sexist. For many of these boys, a 'girl* is either a faUure on 
the football field, a sexual object, a fantasy or status figure, a topic of 
sniggering locker-room talk or. at best, a frivolous being, less comfort- 
able to be with than one's 'mates*. A major deficiency in the single*sex 
school argument is that it only tackles part of the problem. When girls 
are taught separately, then boys* education in this area is neglected and 
the problems of their sexist attitudes and behaviour remain. The 
'oppressor* must be liberated too", and. as we have suggested elsewhere, 
a co^ucational setting has the greatest potential for the liberation of 
both sexes.*^ Meanwhile, girls from such single-sex schoo's as the LSP 
ere offered a very limited liberation. The patriarchal ideology which 
pervades interactions between the sexes in a whole array of cultural and 
social sites and situation?, while potentially challengable in theory within 
the school cannot, precisely because it is a single-sex school, be challenged 
in practice. Educational success and meritocratic careers alone will not 
liberate these girls— although ^hey may help them achieve financial 
independence and an identity of their own (commendable achievements). 
It is likely, as Beswick et al point out. that in later life these girls* tertiary 
studies and career opportunities will be deemed and treated as less 
important than those of their male counterparts." As with mtmy of their 
'old girl* mothers, uncritically, if at times reluctantly, being a wife and 
mother wiU come first. 

V Sisterhood? 

It is simple-minded in the extreme to imagine that private all*girls' schools 
can be likened to the ideal form of a feminist group presented earlier. Cer- 
tainly 'old girls* from the LSP form strong— often life-long— bonds and 
the current students have a powerful sense of collective identity (which 
nevertheless is rent by divisions which we will discuss shortly). Yet the 
sources of such bonding do not auger well for a sense of sisterhood beyond 
the school and elite private school system. One source of such intra-dass 
female bonding is the constant exhortation from a number of staff 
members that the school is special, that attendance at it is a privilege, 
because the school provides 'its girls* with distinctive extra qualities which 
will be of advantage in later life. The collective solidarity then arises from 
a sense of difference from, not solidarity with, the rest. A second way 
the bonds are forged is through intra-school and inter-private school com- 
petition and rivalry. Girls* private schools, partly because of their class 
nature, are competitive in almost every area of the curriculum, the 
academic, the sporting, and sometimes even the cultural (art and drama 
competitions and prizes) and the charitable (the 'see who can raise the 
most money for charity' syndrome). Girls compete as individuals (speech 
nights are largely prize nights), house battles against house, team against 
team or school against school. The LSP is also unlike the ideal feminist 
group in that it is liierarchically organised. Status and responsibility are 
most often awarded late in the girls' school careers. The much vaunted 
leadership experiences in private schools for girls occur only in their last 
year or two and then only for a selected few (elitism again). In addition 
this is a restricted leadership experience as it does not i^quip the girls to 
exercise power over males, particularly those who are affronted by the 
prospect of females 'on top*. How well does the skill learned within single- 
sex, middle^jlass, ethnically limited groupings transfer into the different 
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dynamics of mixed-sex, mixed-class and mixed-ethnic groupings, partic- 
ularly when these are accompanied by the immature sexuality mentioned 
earlier? 

A small number of girls do coire from backgrounds which are atypical 
of the Protestant, V/hite, AngIo-Si\xon middle-class range for which the 
school primarily caters. Consequertly, divisions occur along religious, 
racial and class lines. These divisions are not as obvious as one might 
expect, because they are filtered through two primary value s> stems, that 
of the school and that of the school's and district's youth culture, the 
latter being a local derivative of the youth culture and youth leisure indus- 
tries. Although there is not sufficient space here to consider all the impli- 
cations of the class, racial and religious divisions which exist within the 
LSP we will focus on one force of particular power, that of image. 

Within the school and its client population there is an oppressive 
emphasis upon appearances. In the affluent suburbs within which the 
school is located, this takes the form of either conspicuous or 'tasteful* 
and restrained displays of wealth and comfort and includes the consump- 
tion of luxury household, fashion and leisure goods. In the school this 
emphasis on appearances manifests itself in exacting requirements 
regarding the wearing of school uniform and in a line of reasoning which 
promotes the idea that surface appearances provide the most significant 
indicator of value. For example, the girls are constantly told that the public 
judges the school by the manner in which the girls appear in the street. 
Translated into the schoolgirl culture this comes to mean that the girls 
judge each other and outsiders very much on the basis of style. Much 
of the style which is valued is determined b> the fashion industry. In 
general, popularity is awarded on the basis of a style which includes a 
somewhat extraverted form of confidence, good looks and a fashionable 
appearance. Academic and/or sporting competence and/or cultural talent 
are an accepted base line. The dominant image, the image to be strived 
for, is copied from without but set within by the older girls, and finds 
its slavish followers from among the young. If the older girls are trying 
to make their uniforms fashionable by wearing hair combs, ribbons and 
rolled down socks, then it is not long before th^ 12 and 13 year-olds are 
doing the same. Without the resources for 'trendy* clothes, for appropriate 
leisure-time activities (be they pub crawling, video viewing, or party giving 
and going) and without family freedom and suburban accessibility, full 
membership of the schooPs 'trendite* cliques is not possible. Tender adoles- 
cent hearts break as often in the LSP as an3rwhere else when certain party 
invitations are not forthcoming, when the family budget does not permit 
the purchase of the latest look, when cliques close to exclude. Asian 
students often cluster protectively together, uninterested, unable or 
unwilling to adapt to the cultures of the school and peer group. In this 
school may be found pockets of girls rejected because of their religious 
commitments, their appearance, their grammar or manners, their lack of 
social sophistication: in short, their differenc<> from the images towards 
which the majority strives. Isolates or 'rejects* operate alone while the 
cruel momentum of conformity leads many girls to repress their unique- 
ness, their uncertainties and vulnerability and to restrain their socially 
critical powers. Many of the girls compete for each others* approval within 
a highly sexist schoolgirl culture. 

VI Social class 

Finally let us look at a very significant silence in the work of the advo- 
cates of the single-sex school solution. In Australia most single-sex schools 



for girls are private church schools and the most prestigious of these 
charge quite substantial fees. This limits their clientele to a restricted 
sector of the population— the affluent, the relatively affluent (those who 
can afford to make 'sacrifices*) and the odd scholarship exception. Obvi- 
ously the class nature of the clientele must be a central factor in any 
studies focussing on retention rates, exam success or tertiary entrance. 
The fact that our education system, private AND state, operates in favour 
of the privileged, powerful classes is widely recognised and blatantly 
apparent.** One might well argue that the educational 'success' of these 
girls has less to do with their sin^e-sex schools and more to do with their 
class background. However, the argument must not stop there. In 
endorsing the single-sex solution many feminists are encouraging, possibly 
unwittingly, a form of education which divides society along class lines. 
While the private schools may define themselves as simply 'different fi-om' 
state schools, much of their ideology defines them as 'better than'. 

This not only permeates the attitudes of parents and employers but, 
as Kenway*s field work has shown, encourages many of the schools' 
students and products to see themselves as both different from and 
superior to the students and products of all state schools except those 
which most closely resemble the private schools in catchment, academic 
values and achievement. Even then the private school students see them- 
selves as having some indefinable extra quality. The SSS as it manifests 
itself in middle^Iass support for prestigious private schools is an instance 
of the incorporation of a feminist discourse within a class logic. As a con- 
sequence we see the daughters of society's ruling groups accumulating 
further class advantage and greater social mobility, while their parents, 
and 'feminist' parents must bo included here, in effect, abandon the 
daughters of the working clfiss to a social system in which man/ of them 
will remain on the unemployment scrap-heap. If the example of the LSP 
is any indication, girls from our nrivate single-sex schools may well have 
sisterly feelings for each other but these do not usually extend to their 
sisters among the working class who, when they are regarded at all, are 
regarded with polite contempt. When our private-school girls move into 
the world of work, possibly they will provide role models for girls within 
their own class groupings, but how likely it is— whether they become 
feminists or not— that they will recognise, empathise with or be prepared 
to help assuage the multiple oppressions experienced by working-class 
women and girls? The radical feminists* claim that, because all women 
share certain forms of gender-based oppression, this unites them across 
class lines is naive and narrow and should be strenuously opposed. Olass 
separates women as much (if differently) as it separates men. Gender 
oppressions take on a different form, find alternative expression, and, most 
importantly, have different implications and ramifications across class 
lines. The private single-sex school is no solution at all to this problem. 
Neither is a solution to the problems of a sexist education. As we have 
shown, high-status, high-fee private schools for girls prepare their students 
to occupy a woman's place within the privileged classes. 

Conclusion 

In offering the case of the LSP we have illustrated some of the logical con- 
sequences of the liberal feminist SSS. In so doing we have indicated how 
naive and narrow is its focus on achievement. Along with Connell" and 
Kessler et al.** we wonder what this approach has to offer the vast majority 
of girls who are disaffected and eliminated by the competitive academic 
curriculum. Those liberal feminists who promOi« this SSS cannot, it seems. 
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escape the ideological imprinting of their own histories. Given that the 
shape of the educational pyramid ensures that only a select few can reach 
its apex, it is a somewhat irresponsible fantasy to imagine that academic 
achievement via single-sex strategies within current educational struc- 
tures will provide a new path to a feminist Utopia. At best all it is like)' 
to achieve is some intra*class restructuring along gender lines v>ii\ie 
leaving most women's and girls* employment opportunities unaltered and 
leaving other gender oppressive features of their lives unchallenged. 

As we have implied throughout, if SSSs are to have any educational 
AND social impact they must adopt the 'socially critical' spirit of 
consciousness-raising groups, they must be conducted for the males as 
well as the females in the school system and they must respond to and 
feed into the educational mainstream where the heart of the problem 
exists. Further they should only be one amongst many strategies in a 
feminist *war of position'.'* 

Finally, if counter-sexist work is to have positive effects it must co-opt 
the concern of teachers and boys as well as girls about the power rela- 
tionships between the sexes in a multiplicity of economic, cultural and 
ideolocrical si' Similarly it must take into account, and work sensitively 
with regard to, the way in which gender intersects with other social divi- 
sions such as c!«ss, ethnicity and race. We question the morality of 
counter-se'^* X st' itegies which endorse, directly or indirectly, those edu- 
cational practices or institutions which produce divisions between women 
and which allow some advancement for some at the expense, rather than 
to the benefit, of others. 
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